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THE 
WINNERS 


OF THE 
MARCH 


PHOTO 
CONTEST 


SALSBURG CASTLE IN ‘AUSTRIA by John D. Arnold 
Second Prize. Made with Rolleiflex. ffxposure F. 32 at 1 second with red filter. 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter 
a series of photographic contests. A 
prize of $25.00 is given for the best 
picture received each month. A prize 
of $10.00 is paid for the next best 
picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We 
are seeking pictures which will evoke 
vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or 
in any other part of the world. 


Contestaats may use any type of CLOUD CAPPED SAN PEDRO 
camera or film. Any size prints may by Max Hunn 
be submitted but the larger sizes are Hongrable Mention, Chet Sa 


of San Pedro rises above the 
preferable. All pictures must be in beautiful shores of Lake Atitlan 
black and white. You may submit a in Guatena lta ea ae 
single print or as many as you wish. 
Do not send negatives. Contests aré 
open to all readers except professional 


photographers. 


Each picture must have the photog- 
rapher’s name and address printed on 
or stamped on the back together with 
the location and other pertinent in- 
formation about the picture, including 
the type of camera and film used. 

* * * 


The first prize for the March Photo 
Contest was given to the picture of 
Ochsenfurt, Germany, reproduced on 


the cover of this issue. pen rerT: 

THE PLAZA OF ST. PETERS by Georgia T. First 1S tet ae 
Honorable Mention. Taken with Eastman Kodak No. Honorable Mention. Taken with 
3A. Model C. Verichrome film. Rolleiflex. Kodak verichrome film. 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Gur Couer This Mouth 


‘This striking picture takes First 
Prize in this month’s photography 
contest for its sharp contrasts and 
warm travel appeal. Taken by 
John P. Strang of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, the scene shows the 
Hauptstrasse in Ochsenfurt, Ger- 
many, a picturesque town about 
15 miles southeast of Wurzburg. 
It wass made with a Retina 35mm. 
camera on medium-speed panchro- 
matic film. A light yellow filter 
was used, 
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Dear Sir: 
to William Bracke for his article 


I owe a debt of thanks 


“Wheat Country” in your March 
issue. And perhaps I owe an apology 
to the state of Kansas as well, 


Many times, as a city slicker on 
business trips, I have traveled across 
Kansas by train looking out at what 
seemed to me the most monotonous 
and dreary landscape in America. 
Until the prohibition law was re- 
pealed even the solace of the club 
car was denied the traveler. Doubt- 
less, I thought, Kansas is the saddest 
state in the Union. What kind of a 
life could people live in such a 
region? Well, Mr. Bracke gives me 
an answer to that question. In the 
main it seems to be a very good life 
indeed, and Kansas ‘is a far more 
interesting and vigorous state than 
I had ever dreamed. The moral of 
my letter is obvious: don’t make 
snap judgments about states you see 
only through the window of a Pull- 
man car. 


CiypeE HARTLEY 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: After reading William 
Bracke’s interesting article on Kansas 
in Travel for March, the appropria- 
tion of the name, “Wheat Country,” 
by Kansas makes me wonder what 
would be the reaction of the inhabi- 
tants of that other great wheat state, 
North Dakota. 


The Valley of the Red River of 
the North has long been known as 
the Bread Basket of the World and 
I believe it is a fact that the highest 
grade and highest priced wheat in 
the world is grown in North Dakota. 
Also this northern state has an inter- 
est'ngly varied group of racial stocks, 
including New Englanders, Norwe- 


gians, Germans, Swedes, Icelanders 
and Russians. 
I think an article about North 


Dakota would be interesting and in- 
structive to your readers, for, as I 
have moved about the country, I 
have found very few people who 
know much about this large and im- 
portant state. 


Husert K. BEArp, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I have read many of the 
letters in your magazine on Ameri- 
can behavior abroad. I admit tnat in 
some cases I have met Americans 
abroad that have shown little or no 
respect for European customs—be- 
littling them at every opportunity— 
but these cases have been few. On 
the other hand there have been many 
Europeans that have come here to 
live and criticized the American Gov- 
ernment a great deal because they 
didn’t get just the position they were 
looking for. In many cases they ex- 
pected to receive preference to tne 


Americans dong the similar tasks. 
I do not believe anyone can judge 
all Americans or all Europeans by 
a few. Human nature is the same 
throughout the world. 


TRENE V. TARDUOGND 
New York City 


Dear Sir: Deane Dickason’s inter- 
esting article on the Taj Mahal* in 
your March issue seemed to me to 
be marred somewhat by sentimental- 
ity or possibly by a lack of humor. 
He manages to surround Shah Johan 
with an aura of nobility and saint- 
liness which he scarcely deserves. 
However genuine his love for his 
wife, he was driven primarily by ex- 
cessive pride and a ruthless desire 
for power which led him to murder 
his brother, strangle three cousins 
and blind a nephew. His passion for 
pomp and display was excessive 
even for a Mogul. The mausoleum 
he built for his wife was magnifi- 
cent, but it was as nothing com- 
pared to the majestic durgah in 
black marble he hoped to build as 
a memorial to his own ego. 


TALBOT JACKSON 
Albany, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: I was glad to see the 
enthusiastic article on Haiti’s Bicen- 
tennial in your February issue. I 
have just returned from that enchant- 
ing island. I think, however, you 
made a grave mistake in not reproduc- 
ing with that article some paintings 
by contemporary Haitian artists. Far 
better than any photographs ever 
made they succeed magnificently in 
capturing the magic of Haitian life. 
These paintings are shown in New 
York and elsewhere these days, and 
they have the admiration of many 
American critics. Tell your readers 
not to miss any opportunity they may 
have to see them. 

Marcta RHODES 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 1 enjoyed Ken Kanter’s 
article on climbing Fujiyama in your 
February issue. As a Westerner, 
however, it seems to me he made a 
mountain out of what is—compara- 
tively 
Obviously he has never lived in the 
West where Fuji’s 12,365 feet would 
be a paltry height. That’s only fifty- 
eight feet higher than Mt. Adams, a 
pigmy, and less high than 13,000-foot 
Pike’s Peak, another pigmy. Moun- 
tains do not begin to be formidable 
or impressive until they have passed 
the altitude of 14,000 feet. I have 


-climbed a number here and in the 


Alps. Next I plan to tackle Mount 
Everest. That is 29,140 feet and I 
expect it will present difficulties. 


Cart Haroip SMITH 
Seattle, Wash. 


A Pan American Clipper zooms across Hilo Bay in the Hawaiian 
Islands as twilight tinges the tropic sky. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Events of. Interest in Venice 


Venice, resplendent in Oriental 
architecture of gold and mosaics, 
where singing gondoliers carry you 
on the Grand Canal and Renaissance 
palaces stir your imagination, is pre- 
paring for her greatest tourist year 
according to many reports. 

Known for the magnificence of her 
great hotels and cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere, Venice attracts the “elite” of 
the international tourist world dur- 
ing its calendar of events. 

For tae lovers of music and drama, 
the spring opera season with sym- 
phony concerts will be held at La 
Fenice Theatre and in the Court 
Terrace of the Doge’s Palace during 
April, May and June. Visitors wit- 
ness the elegance on gala nights when 
celebrities of international society 
tub elbows. From May 17 to May 
22 an international horse show will 
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be held at the Lido followed by an 
international dog show from May 
27 to 28. 

Among the outstanding tourist 
events is traditional Redentore Night, 
which revives the ancient Venetian 
festival on the lagoon with illumi- 
nated boats, fire works, songs and 
music. Between June 3 and October 
15 the XXV Biennal International 
Art Exhibition will be held. The col- 
lection will show the most important 
works of the best contemporary art- 
ists from every country. In associa- 
tion with this event will be the art 
displays in the Ducal Palace. Here 
will be exhibited pictorially the gold- 
en age of Venice, masterpieces of 
the fine Venetian art of the 15th to 
18th centuries. 

On August 26 the Night Fete on 
the Grand Canal takes place. The 
scene is splendid and impressive; 
palaces on both sides rising straight 


out of the waters, mirror themselves 
in the moonlight. As members of 
this illuminated procession, of gon- 
dolas and floats visitors see rich and 
solemn facades as delicate in design 
as the pearl-like richness of the Du- 
cal Palace itself. 

During the summer season tourists 
may witness the eleventh Interna- 
tional Drama Festival with special 
performances of plays by the best 
known Italian and foreign casts. 

On September 3rd an_ historical 
regatta will be reenacted on the 
Grand Canal followed by the second 
International Festival of film cos- 
tumes worn by stars of the cinema. 
September will be a month of lively 
interest featuring national tennis and 
golf tournaments and an interna- 
tional air meet at the Lido. 


In Washington Irving Country 


Ghosts are seldom seen today in 
the Hudson Valley. Even so, visitors 
come by the thousands to look at 
the bridge over which the Headless 


Horseman galloped and to visit the 


home of a writer who made such 
legendary cnaracters his stock in 
trade. 

If there were ghosts, visitors to 
Sunnyside would certainly see Wash- 
ington Irving strolling about the 
grounds or seated in meditation on 
the quiet porch which overlooks the 
Hudson, The old house whicn was 
Irving’s home has been restored so 
carefully that it looks as if its most 
famous owner has “just stepped out.” 

Painstaking labor and $500,000 of 
Rockefeller cash planted this page 
from the early 19th century in the 
middle of its 20th century setting. 
The Sunnyside restoration is one 
of several recent ones in the Tarry- 
town area. According to no less an 
authority than Washington Irving 
himself, the Tarrytowns got their 
name from habit the men had of 
lingering at the local taprooms. Even 
today the two towns retain a good 
deal of the liesurely atmosphere of 
a bygone time. 

From the old Albany Post Road 
(Route 9), at the Tarrytown-Irving- 
ton boundary, a half-mile entrance 
drive brings the visitor to the Rip 
Van Winkle Lounge, a remodeled 
coach house furnished in authentic 
Dutch style that serves as headquar- 


hemisphere. 


ters for the Sunnyside Restoration, 
Here guests are met by guides for 
a tour through the house and 
grounds. The admission charge is a 
dollar but $1.60 buys a combination 
ticket which is also good for a tour 
of the nearby Philipse Castle Restor- 
ation. Both places are open week 
days from 10 to 5 and on Sundays 
from 2 to 5. 


South American Holy Year 
Highlights 


Holy Year brings attention not 
only to the great churches and cathe- 
drals of Europe but to the magnifi- 
cent cathedrals of South America. 
South American churches are rich 
heritages of the past when Spain was 
consolidating her conquests and 
spreading her culture through the 
venturesome Conquistadores. Seen 
on American Express steamer and 
air tours through Central and South 
America this summer are many of 
the great cathedrals in the southern 
The Gothic cathedral 
Satt Francisco in Quito, picturesque 
capital of Ecuador and renowned 
for its 57 great churches, is one of 
the finest structures in the world and 
vies with the Italian Renaissance 
church of the same name in La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

The magnificent cathedral of San 
Francisco in Lima, Peru, is one of 
the largest and most ornate of re- 
ligious edifices. The great cathedral 
La Compania, in Cuzco, has long 
been considered as having one of the 
most beautiful and delicate facades. 
The colorful Senior de los Trem- 
blores in the same city is famous for 
its magnificent interior decorations, 
and the San Blas Church in the 
archeological ruins testifies to its 
sumptuousness. In Buenos Aires 
stands the celebrated quaint La Mer- 
ced, one of the great churches in the 
New World, established in the first 
century of the Spanish Conquest. 
Colombia has its La Veracrux in 
Medellin, famous for its statues of 
the Virgin. The cathedral in Caracas 
is a fine representation of Vene- 
zuela’s less extravagant architecture. 
The statue of the Virgin in La Vi- 
nita at Santiago, Chile covers a full 
half of the great facade and is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of beauty and 
decoration. Bahia, Brazil, is called 


At Sunset Point in Bryce Canyon National Park visitors view a 


multitude of formations carved by nature in soft sandstone. © 


Petcow don! s Trafalgar Square, “Heart of the Rae” isa frequent 
starting point for local sightseeing by Americans. 


the “City of Churches” where one 
may worship in a different church 
every day of the year. 


a Outdoor Activity in N. Carolina 


May brings the park season to full 
stfide in North Carolina, where visi- 
tors may enjoy 29 State and Na- 
fional recreational areas from the 
mountains to the sea. 

Almost all the areas are open the 
year around, but winter facilities are 
limited. Some of the areas are un- 
developed and open for inspection 
only, but the majority have picnic, 
‘camping and other accommodations, 
and fishing and hunting is available 
in season where designated. 

-_ The Sandhills Wildlife area was 
‘occupied by troops on maneuvers 
this spring, but was scheduled for re- 
opening to the public May. 15, to re- 
‘main open through November. 

, Among the state’s top attractions 
are : 

Great Smoky Mountain Park — 
Lies almost equally in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 440,000 acres. 
Sightseeing buses operate from April 
1-Nov. 15. Includes 
Dome, 6,642 feet, reached by the 
highest highway in the East and 
‘Cherokee Indian Reservation. 1,200 
flowering plants (guided naturalist 
tours in summer), 

Blue Ridge Parkway—Sensational 
(2,000 to 6,000 ft. high) mountain 
top drive. Access from Asheville to 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Nantahala Forest and Hickory 
Nut Gorge areas. Flowering season 
extends from mid-May into July, 
first’ with dogwood, redbud,,,and 
flame azaleas; during June-early July 
mountain laurel and rhododendron 
are best. October-November autumn 
coloring outstanding. 


Cumberland Knob—On Blue Ridge~ 


Parkway just south of Virginia line. 
1,000 acres. Elevation 2,740 feet. Pic- 
nic area°and sandwich shop. Over- 
night accommodations at Roaring 
Gap, Sparta and other towns on ac- 
cess routes. é 

_ Nantahala National Forest—South- 
west of Asheville 1,349,000 acres. 


Outstanding features are: Wayah 
Bald Mt, Whitesides Mountain, 
Nantahala Gorge and Cullasaja 


Clingman’s_ 


River. Waterfalls and lakes. Excel- . 


lent trout streams. Camgrounds hik- 


_ house, colonists’ huts. 


ing trails, picnic areas. Includes 
Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest, 3,800- 
acre tract. Primeval forest with 


bronze memorial to author of the 
poem, TREES. 

Pisgah National Forest—Western 
mountain area. 1,178,003 acres. Area 
includes highest mountain in the Ap- 


palachian Range, Mount Mitchell, 
6,684 feet in Mt. Mitchell State 
Park. Fourteen public recreation 
areas. Camping, lakes, swimming. 
Hunting and fishing. 

Fort Raleigh National Historic 
Site—On Roanoke Island, site of first 
colony, Restorations of 16th cen- 
tury chapel, blockhouse, governor’s 


Fort Raleigh 
Museum and “The Lost Colony” sym- 
phonic drama, July-September. 

Kall Devil Hill National Memorial 
—Kitty Hawk marks site of Wright 
Brothers first flight in a heavier-than- 
air machine, December 17, 1903. The 
memorial and museum is open to the 
public from 8:30 a.m. until 5 p.m. 

Cape Hatteras—In Dare County, 
near Buxton 1,200 acres. Cape Hat- 
teras Lighthouse National Monu- 


ment, containing Old Cape Hatteras 


Lighthouse. Surf casting (channel 
bass especially) is excellent. 

Clitfs of Neuse—In Wayne County 
on Neuse River, 17 miles southeast 
of Goldsboro, 312 acres. Mountain 
plateau and coastal flora on high- 
banks. Picnicking, hiking, sight-see- 
ing, limited camping, 

Fort Macon—In Carteret County, 
across Bogue Sound from Morehead 
City and Beaufort. 500 acres ad- 
jacent to Atlantic Beach. Fishing, 
swimming and _ picnicking. 

Morrow Mountain—Stanly County 
near Albemarle 4,135 acres. Most 
popular State Park. Swimming pool, 
picnic areas, hiking, restaurant. Re- 
freshment stand. 

Lake Mattamuskeet National 
Waterfowl Refuge—Just off U. S. 
264. Post office New Holland, N. C. 
50,000 acres (largest lake in State). 
Fine goose shooting and _ fishing. 
Guides and boats available. Excellent 
lodge at lake and cabins nearby. Per- 
mits and information from area su- 
pervisor, New Holland, N. C. 

Holly Shelter State Wildlife Area 


—Near N. C. Route 53 east of Bur-. 


gaw, 48,470 acres. Fishing in North- 
east Cape Fear River. Supervised 


Rio de Janeiro’s swank Jockey Club offers horse racing excitment 


and the serenity of a superb 


deer and bear hunting in season (in- 
formation from N, C. Wildlife Re- 
sources Comm'ssion, Raleigh). 
Lodge, maximum 12 occupants, over- 
night accommodations by arrange- 
ments at Area Headquarters, Bur- 
gaw, N. C. 
Springtime in Yosemite 
The ideal time to see the five 
waterfalls in Yosemite National Park 
at their best and fullest is in April 
and May, while the mountain snows 
are still melting, and the gorges are 
raging torrents. Nownere else in the 
world can be seen a waterfall spec- 


scenic backdrop stretching miles. 


tacle equal to that found in Yose- 
mite National Park, California. 
Dropping 1,430 feet in one sheer 
fall, a height equal to approximately 
nine Niagara Falls, Upper Yosemite 
Fall is rated the highest free leap- 


ing waterfall in the world. Lower 
Yosemite Fall, immediately below, 
has a drop of 320 feet. The total 


drop, from the crest of the Upper 
Fall to the base of the Lower Fall, is 
2,424 feet, counting the series of 
cascades in between. 

Ribbon Fall has a drop of 
feet, the celebrated Bridal Vei 
620 feet; Nevada Fall drops 


612 
Fall 
2594. 


Tennis players at the Los Leones Golf Club in Santiago, Chile, 
enjoy modern surroundings set amidst age-old mountains. 
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THE CASTLE AT VADUZ 


Nine hundred feet above the tiny capital of the principality of Liechtenstein stands the castle in which the roya 
family lives. Though it was restored at the beginning of this century the castle dates from the Middle Ages. 
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ALPINE UTOPIA 


by Thomas R. Henry 


Photographs by Geor E. Pickow from ‘Three Lions 


The Principality of Liechtenstein is free, unarmed and virtually without taxes or crime. As 


secure from atomic bombs as any place on earth itis probably the happiest region in all Europe. 


3ESIDE ASH-HUED cataracts of the 
Rhine’s head-waters in the high Alps be- 
ween Austria and Switzerland—so small 
hat it is hard to find on maps and known 
n the United States chiefly to postage stamp 
‘ollectors—lies a cloud-veiled dream coun- 


ry. 

"This is the sixty-one square mile inde- 
pendent principality of Liechtenstein, last 
remnant of the Holy Roman Empire, last 
domain of the once mighty Hapsburgs, the 
unattainable land at the end of the rainbow 
for the war weary, tax weary and world 
weary. 

The land combines a mild and ancient 
communism, benevolent paternalism, proud 
and progressive democracy, survivals of the 
pageantry and genuine flavor of the Middle 
Ages, a charming aura of ghosts and witches, 
a fairy story princess, night clubs, traffic 
cops, and all modern improvements. It is 
a country of solid homes, a self reliant 
peasantry, no poverty, little wealth, the 
gayety of pre-war Austria, and no political 
concern over any major world problem. It 
is an anachronism, an accident of history 
and georgraphy, with an adroitness at mind- 
ing its own business and keeping out of 
neighborhood squabbles which amounts al- 
most to a national religion. 

The tiny country has all the scenic gran- 
deur and sports and health possibilities of 
Switzerland, to which it is bound in a 
tight customs union. It is easily accessible, 
but it has few tourists because it does not 
particularly want them and does nothing 
to attract them, although any casual visitor 
gets a pleasant welcome. 

Why doesn’t half the world flock to its 
paved and gay little capital city of Vaduz 
and swear allegiance to the last ruling prince 
of the Hapsburg line, genial art-collecting, 
chamois-hunting Franz, Josef the Second— 
grand nephew of the old emperor Franz 

Josef of Austria-Hungary and the ill-fated 
“Maxmillian of Mexico—and chestnut-haired 
Princess Georgiana ? 

- Why have more than two-thousand Liech- 
tensteiners migrated from their homeland 
in the past half century to settle permanently 
in the tax-burdened and_ war-threatened 
United States These include, by the way, 


ee) 


We 


one scion of the royal family who has a 
turkey ranch in Arizona. 

The principality seems to have stumbled 
into solutions of most of the major problems 
now rending human society. Can it help 
any other country solve them by its example ? 

It was to get some sort of answers to 
these questions that I went to Vaduz, arriv- 
ing on Corpus Christi Monday—a national 


One of the oldest buildings in Vaduz 
is the Red House, once the property of 
Gatholic church and now a _ private 

) residence, 


Cannon used in the wars of Maria 
Theresa still stand at Vaduz Castle. 


holiday with parades, bands playing in all 
the villages of Franz Josef’s domain, and 
all the houses decorated with red and blue 
flags on each of which is embroidered the 
gold crown of the ruling family. The holi- 
day happened also to coincide with another 
occasion of national rejoicing, the eightieth 
birthday of “the old prince,” tall soldierly 
erect Alois of Liechtenstein, father of Franz 


The courtyard of the castle at Vaduz is 

distinguished for its delicate wrought 

ivon work and its oriel window with 
lattice-work panes, 


Nec casas a ane" M 


Dating from Roman times is the castle’s 
round tower with walls nine feet thick. 
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AT THE BORDER 
At the border town on the Austrian frontier Swiss custom 
officers do duty for the state of Liechtenstein in accordance with 
the custom’s league. 


PREMIER ALEXANDER FRICK 


The chief of the government of Liechtenstein is elected by the 

Diet with the aatbeal of the prince for a term of six years. 

His problems are get e £3 domestic since foreign affairs are 
‘handled by the Swiss government in Bern. 


BOY SCOUTS IN LIECHTENSTEIN 
Standing before a map of Principality a group of boy scouts 
plans a mountain climbing expedition in the Alps. The boy scout 
movement is an active and vigorous one in Liechtenstein. 


Josef and Austrian ambassador to Russia at the start of the firs 
world war. The family were gathered from all over Europe at t 
partially modernized, turretted and ramparted thirteenth centui n 
castle to pay honor to this remarkable old gentleman. % 

This was an ideal time to meet everybody, ask questions am 
get frank answers. It would be presumptious to claim, however) 
that any answers that can be reported are other than superficial 
for it is a Liechtensteiner’s boast that no outsider ever can quite 
understand the country, or aig people with their ways of life and 
traditions rooted so deeply in the past: 

I came to the castle over a drawbridge and walked into the 
mouths of mounted cannon which old princes of Liechtenstein 
brought home from the wars of Maria Theresa, when they were 
outstanding artillery officers. Two royal ladies were seated in the 
courtyard stripping blossoms off linden boughs. The younger was 
the ruling princess. The elder, a grey old lady who walked with 
a cane and drank no wine at dinner, was Princess Maria Annun- 
ciata, the old Prince’s sister-in-law. 

The linden blossoms are dried, Princess Georgiana explained, 
and from them is brewed a tea which is a splendid cold medicine. 
There is a family recipe, each detail in the concoction of which 
always is attended to bythe royal ladies themselves. 


A moment later we were in the panelled drawing room of the 
seven-hundred-year-old castle where about twenty princes and 
princesses and counts and countesses, to say nothing of barons and 
baronesses, were waiting lunch. Most of them had come from 
Vienna for the occasion. The handsome, tall “old prince,” patriarch 
of the Liechtenstein line although he never has ruled the country 
moved among them with the dignity and courtesy of a by-gone age 

It seemed a charmingly domestic occasion. The conversation at 
this latter day court of what is left of the empire of Charlemagne 
was commonplace talk of cooking recipes, the parade in Vaduz 
that morning, some jokes about the Russian occupation of Vienna 
the scandalously high prices of food and clothes. | 

After lunch and a quick inspection of the castle’s art gallery 
which contains one of the most important collections in Europe 
a couple of royal princes took me on an automobile tour of the 
family’s postage stamp domains. They showed me the great dyke: 
building project to protect the marshy lowland from the Rhine’: 
flood waters, and the million dollar hydro-electric plant upon com: 
pletion of which Liechtenstein expects to get into the powe1 
exporting business. We passed through a dozen flag-draped medieva 
villages with church towers shaped like black onions and into the 
gentian-patched pastures of the high valleys where the gossamet 
gray clouds around our heads were banded with rainbows. The 
highlands are fenced with New England style stone walls to kee 
in bounds the sure-footed brown cattle, the bells around whosé 
necks filled the mountains with music.. Every few minutes a princ 
had to get out of the car and lower a rail fence across the road 
There were a lot of American army. jeeps, painted red and blue 
on the narrow highways. Liechtensteiners bought as many as they 
could from surplus stocks after the war, for thes y are ideal mountai 
vehicles. 

The peasants were on holiday in this fairyland of snow-berettec 
peaks, dark pine forests, haunted caverns and roaring waterfalls 
Boys and girls, singing and holding hands, strolled over thick. rec 

carpets of Alpine roses among the rainbows. “There will be < 
lot of brides in black dresses this autumn’ somebody remarked 
This referred to an old Liechtenstein custom which is practise: 
when there have been premarital indiscretions. Shawled old womer 
were picking gallons of wild strawberries. Town folks danced anc 
sipped eockeaite in the rustic week-end retreat houses maintainec 
by the government. Brown does and their fawns browsed fear. 
lessly in the lush red primrose fields at the edge of the surrounding 
forest. 

We were in mountains of ancient enchantment, with a curiou: 
mixture of Celtic and Germanic demon lore. There is a strong 
Celtic strain in the Liechtenstein blood from the ancient Raetian: 
who inhabited these valleys in Roman times. Here, in a grea 
cavern under rocks so piled that they look like a country church 
is the abode of the wild-mannli, black-furred dwarfs who are th« 


good poe ‘a the. aiivecde Here is the dark gorge of 
Lawena where the tobelhockers, the principality’ S eighteenth cen- 
tury witch burners, were turned to stone for nine generations for 
their malificence. Tt now is about time for them to come to life 
again and dire consequences are predicted. 


_ Altogether, this being June and strawberry time, here was the 
country of one’s day dreams. But anybody who wants to intrude 
his life permanently into this avalon of rainbows has a hard road 
ahead. 

It is extremely difficult to become a Liechtenstein citizen, regard- 
Jess of money or influence. These are the steps which must be 
taken as outlined by Prince Heinrich, younger brother of the ruler: 
_ First: One must find a home here. This is almost impossible in 
a naturally overcrowded country. A room in a hotel or pension 
does not fulfill the requirement. 


Second: After occupying the house for three months, application _ 


may be made to the yillage council which decides whether the 
newcomer is desirable as a permanent neighbor. 

_ Third: The council, after a vote which must be unanimous makes 
its recommendation to the government’s naturalization department 
at Vaduz. If it approves the decision of the villagers, a bill is 
introduced in parliament.. If this bill, granting citizenship, is passed 
it goes to the prince for approval or veto. The legislative body 
can repass it over his veto, but this never has happened. 

_ If the ruler signs the measure the applicant is accepted for a 
trial period of three years, after which full citizenship papers are 
granted. The total number of naturalizations allowed is four or 
fiye a year. Obviously, one must be a very desirable individual 
indeed to be accepted. 


Before going to Vaduz I was told that some of Europe’s most 
notorious war profiteers would be found lounging about its hotels, 
secure from the long arms of their own governments while they 
waited full acceptance here. If this is true they keep out of sight. 
I did not see any of them. Both the prince and government 
officials say the report is completely false, and there is every reason 
to believe them. 
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Otherwise residence is limited to a period of three months, which 
may be extended under special circumstances. The government 
keeps a fairly up-to-date list of undesirables who might seek refuge 
here—that is, the police circulars of most European countries are 
received and kept on file. The list includes all branded war 
criminals and big black market operators. The country especially 
doesn’t want to become a refuge for tax evaders. This might be 
profitable for a few years but, as both Franz Josef and his subjects 
See it, terribly disastrous in the end. One prominent war criminal 
who tried to find haven here was Pierre Laval. They never let him 
over the border: aca 

Also Liechtenstein is not looking for any great influx of tourists, 
although here there is some dinercace of opinion among the 
citizens and even in the royal family itself. Switzerland regards 
the tourist trade as one of its major industries. Enormous fortunes 
are made from it. With a small investment this principality could 
become one of the leading tourist resorts of Europe. But, as the 
Liechtensteiners. explain, a great influx of Americans and western 
Europeans would change the whole character of the country’s life. 
The prosperous small farmers would cease being farmers and 
become caterers to the tourist, trade. The quaint local customs soon 
would lose their sincerity and Bee mere play acting for the 
benefit of curious visitors. : 

Even more important is the certainty that an influx of tourists 
would make necessary public improvements of which there now is 
no need and which would be extremely expensive. Broad modern 
highways, for example,- would be required in place of the hard- 
surfaced, well maintained but narrow and winding roads of the 
present. This would require higher taxes, and it seems inescapable 
in the modern state that ene taxes breed still higher taxes in 
a vicious circle. 

Visitors, of course, would Brice in enormous amounts of money. 
From a purely financial point of view high taxes might be a good 
investment for a few years. But why take a chance? That is the 
attitude both of the prince ae the present prime minister, a Vaduz 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCE ALOIS 
The parents of the reigning prince of Liechtenstein are seen 
here in the library of the castle. Princess Elizabeth is the step 
sister of archduke Franz Ferdinand whose assassination at 
Serajevo in 1914 precipitated World War I. 
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AMID THE CASTLE’S ART TREASURES 


Two figures in a huge Ruben’s painting peer over the shoulder of 
a picture expert at work in the storehouse of the Prince of 
Liechtenstein’s vast collection of old masters. 
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VADUZ FROM THE CASTLE 
The capital of Europe’s smallest sovereign state with its popula- 
tion of only twenty thousand resembles a country village. 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 
The chimney sweep at Vaduz is one of the busiest men in town. 
He has no competitors and he ‘is constantly busy with his 
brooms and ladder. 
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banker named Alexander Frick. Now there are no poor in Liech- 
tenstein—that is, poor to the extent of depending on charity. Nor, 
excluding that of the royal family itself, are there any large fortunes. 
The results of upsetting this balance at either end are unpredictable. 

The country is proceeding slowly to diversify agriculture with 
industry. There are twenty-two small factories, employing about 
seven-hundred workers. Franz Josef himself is the major stock- 
holder in a small adding machine factory. Vaduz has a new linen 
mill, built with Swiss capital. These enterprizes provide a means 
of livelihood for farm boys and girls for whom there is not enough 
inheritable land, and who do not want to emigrate. 


Here is a prolific population of small farmers in a small land, 
the borders of which never can be extended. If everybody stayed, 
both individual and community holdings soon would become too 
small to support everybody and Liechtenstein would have much the 
same problem the United States faces on some of its Indian reserva- 
tions. The standard of living of such a state depends on a cee ely 
stable population from generation to generation. 


Until the end of the first World War the principality had no 
taxes of any kind. The small sums necessary in those idyllic days 
for roads, schools, police and public improvements came from the 
private purse of the Liechtenstein family. This was too heavy a 
drain with the depleted fortunes of the Austrian nobility and the 
expensive influx of progress which followed the Armistice. It has 
been necessary for parliament to impose one levy after another, 
always sparingly and grudgingly. 

There is no escaping the fact that taxes have gone up steadily, 
although more slowly than almost anywhere else in the civilized 
world. ‘The principality today is probably the lowest taxed of all 
countries. In fact, the claim sometimes made that Liechtenstein 
is a “‘taxless land” is near enough to the truth not to be seriously 
debated. 

There are real estate taxes, income taxes and a few minor levies. 
But the present rule is that no man’s total tax bill can exceed five 
percent of his annual income. If a citizen owns no real estate he 
pays approximately a five percent income tax, with certain excep- 
tions, regardless of his wealth. If he pays local real estate taxes 
these are deducted from his income taxes. 

The royal family derive no revenue from the country. The prince 
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pays taxes on his property in the principality—the castle, a one-. 
hundred acre farm and a few houses—on the same schedule asi 
everybody else. He serves as ruler, a job which takes up a great 
deal of his time, without pay. 

Lechtenstein has a 99.9 percent profit business in selling ea 
stamps to collectors all over the world. This is the principality’ St 
best source of revenue. New stamps, totalling about fifteen francs 
in value, are issued each year. They must be purchased to keep 
albums up to date, and find a ready sale all over the world. 

It is an entirely legitimate and honest business, Mr. Frick says. 
Admittedly the country has more stamp issues than are absolutely 
necessary for its limited mails. But no stamps are issued solely for 
sale to collectors, and nobody forces them to buy. This is too” 
valuable a source of revenue to risk the reputation of gouging the 
public. As an independent nation, Liechtenstein has a perfect right 
to issue as many stamps as it pleases at whatever prices it pleases. 
But it long since has learned to be satisfied with a reasonable profit.” 

Another source of revenue has declined rather alarmingly since 
the start of the war and the government, with complete sophistica-, 
tion, wants to build it up again within such reasonable limits that, 
the country will not become too unpopular with the rest of the world. 

The principality long has been the Delaware of Europe—a place | 
where all sorts of international enterprises can be set up on ex- 
tremely favorable terms. It would be possible, for example, for’ 
a holding company in always neutral Liechtenstein to operate 
factories in each of two warring nations. Incorporation laws and 
fees are very lenient. 

Before the war incorportion fees brought Liechtenstein a revenue 
of about five hundred thousand Swiss francs a year. It was pure 
velvet. Now the return has fallen off to about 270,000 frances 
annually. The big drop came at the start of the war, due to the 
fear in allied countries that the defenceless principality would be 
taken over by the Germans. Now.there is the quite reasonable fear 


The Castle of Guttenberg on the left and the old church at the 
right stand near the Swiss border. They are typical of the 
structures built during the Middle Ages. 
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hat if Liechtenstein is a large storehouse of capital it will be an 
inviting target for Russian invasion in case of a third war. The 
Soviet armies in Austria are alarmingly close to the border. There 
also are tighter tax and corporation laws in most European countries. 

This incorporating business is expected to boom again with any 
promise of a lasting peace. Even now Liechtensteiners are not 
alarmed. They have entirely escaped two world wars and expect 
by the same tactics to stay clear of any future world conflagration. 

Both the stamp and incorporation businesses would appear on 
their faces to be “good rackets.’’ The temptation must have been 
great at times to exploit them for all they were worth. But appar- 
ently Liechtensteiners are not good racketeers. They are restrained 
by a healthy prudence which has kept them out of hot water with 
other countries and also, it would seem, by something like a 
conscience. Before the war the corporation papers of one large 


German firm were cancelled because of reports of their ill treatment © 


of labor. Shortly afterwards the same firm ran afoul of American 
labor laws—a matter of considerable personal satisfaction to the 
prince. 

Franz Josef’s status is that of a constitutional monarch. He 
succeeded his uncle, who retired in 1938 because of age after 
Starting a successful career as a forestry engineer and business 
executive. 

The principality has a parliament of fifteen members. They 
represent two political groups, the Citizens’ Party and the Unionists. 
The former now has a majority of one in the legislative chamber. 
The difference between the two parties is so subtle, Mr. Frick say:s, 
that one must be born and reared in the country to understand it. 

“We both,” the premier says, “are conservative, monarchist and 
Catholic. Each party has about equal numbers of farmers and 
workers. There is not a trace of even the mildest sort of socialism. 
Both parties have almost precisely the same programs and most 
acts of parliament are unanimous. The only difference that can be 
explained to anybody who has not lived a long time in Liechten- 
stein is that the two groups have different leaders.” 

The citizens apparently do not take their politics too seriously. 


THE PRINCES’ CHAPEL 


Every morning mass is celebrated in the private chapel of the 

princes at Vaduz. It is adorned with priceless works of art which 

are only a small part of the castle’s art collection which includes 
the greatest masters of the Renaissance. 


The members of parliament marched in the Corpus Christi Day 
parade in high silk hats and red sashes. Walking solemnly among 
them was the town idoit. He was loudly cheered. The princess said 
it was the funniest sight she had seen for years. She seemed to 
think poor Simple Simon had gotten into the right company. So, 
apparently, did most of the townspeople. 

Parliament, of course, is concerned almost entirely with local 
problems. Only one diplomatic post is. maintained—a legation at 
Berne where Prince Heinrich maintains contact with the Swiss 
government. Switzerland attends to all Liechtenstein’s foreign 
relations. 

The principality has had no army since the first World War, 
despite the obvious temptation to strut the role of a comic opera 
kingdom with flashy uniforms and military rank. Any military 
establishment, however small, would be a useless expense and a 
silly gesture, Mr. Frick says. Clutched to the breast of ever 
neutral Switzerland, Liechtenstein offers no strategic advantages to 
anybody and is not in the way—like unfortunately situated Luxem- 
bourg—of any militant European nation. It had only one brief 
contact with the last war when a group of Vlasoff’s renegade 
Russians sought refuge there. They were promptly interned by 
the country’s eight-man police force, for whom the job was a 
welcome relief from the monotony of life in crimeless Liechtenstein. 
Last year these same policemen arrested twenty drunks and traffic 
violators. There has been one murder in a half century. 

Georgraphically the land consists of two distinct areas—a narrow 
strip of fertile grain and hayfields beside the Rhine and high Alpine 
forests and pastures. The former is divided into small, privately 
owned farms. The mountain country is owned, for the most part, 
by communities. Every resident has the right to pasture his cattle 
in his village’s partially fenced, cloud-swathed valley during the 
summer and to chop his firewood in the village forest. About half 
the area of the principality is communally owned. This has been 
the practice since time immemorial and is perhaps the country’s 
major safeguard against individual poverty. Naturally it makes a 
villiage quite reluctant to accept a new citizen. 

Liechtenstein’s present status as an independent country is due 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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In 1949 at the invitation of the Danish government an American 
company presented “‘Hamlet” in the castle at Elsinore with Robert 
Breen in the leading role. 


“Oh, valiant Amlet! 

And worthy of undying fame, 

Who shrewdly armed himself, 

With feints of folly, 

Concealed a more than mortal wisdom, 
Beneath a wondrous guise of madness. 
Not only by his shrewd behavior, 

He saved his very life, 

But, aided by it, 

He found occasion to avenge his father. ‘ 
Hence, it is truly to be argued, 

If he, in skillful self-protection, 

And bold revenge of father’s murder, 
Has shown more wits or courage!” 


WITH THESE WORDS Denmark’s first historian, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, clergyman secretary to Copenhagen’s founder, the great 
Danish Bishop Absalon, described Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
in the year 1200. Hamlet actually lived, fought and died in ancient 
Denmark about fourteen hundred years ago. The exciting story 
of his life had gone from mouth to mouth until Saxo set it down 
in his “Chronicle of the Danish Realm.” The old records of the 
historian go on about the hapless Danish prince: 


“His grave-mound may be found, 
On that great Heath in Jutland, 
Which still does bear his name.” 


Today, on the large peninsula, Jutland, near the provincial 
town of Randers, you can visit Hamlet’s grave on the heath now 
called Ammelhede and listen to the many ancient legends and folk- 
songs which are told by the old people in that region of the country 

- : coins about the true grave of Hamlet. Here he is supposed to rest, 
Ae Sen feuays f0, Elsinore two Danish actors dressed armed and clad in full Viking battle dress, just as he fell in 
lems during a rehearsal of “Hamlet.” war with a rival king. For the real Hamlet did not perish by his 
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The Castle of Kronberg dominates the 
town of Elsinore which Shakespeare 
used as the setting for “Hamlet.” 


Hamlet's Elsinore 


by Ib Melehior 


Denmark honors Shakespeare’s memory annually 
at Hee city the real Hamlet knew 1400 years ago. 
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fede’s treachery, but exacted his revenge and lived on to rule his 
country until he at last was slain in battle with King Viglet at 
Ammelhede. 
On the mound over Hamlet’s grave stands a stone with this 
legend: = 

Amled, most éxcellent sage, 
Of Ancient times, 
Feigned the fool, 

: For his hour of revenge. 

F Chosen King, 

By Jutlanders in assembly, 
Entombed he rests, — 
On Ammel Heath. 

The stone was placed on the grave to mark the spot a scant 
seventeen years ago by the Museum of Archeology in Copenhagen. 

_ This is the grave of the real IJamlet, Prince of Denmark. It 
would have been the only one, had it not been for one William 
Shakespeare. 

Saxo Grammaticus penned his Amlet story sitting in his modest 

€ell in the twelfth century Absalon’s Castle, the foundations of 
Which form part of the dungeons of today’s Christiansborg Castle 
in the heart of Copenhagen, This beautiful building for which 
the corner stone was laid in 1733 by King Christian VI is ‘the 
seat of Parliament, and here«in the ante-chamber stands Otto 
Evens’ sculpture of Saxo, the historian. 
_ Saxo’s historic account became the source for one of the “Tragic 
Histories” of Francis de Belleforest in 1570, which in turn under- 
lies the play “Hamlet” .by Thomas Kydd written some nineteen 
ears later. These were the sources Shakespeare used in creating 
es immortal drama. 

| History records that. between 1582 and 1602 Siate sie’: 

yers performed in Elsinore. Shakespeare himself may or may 
not have visited the town and its impressive castle, Kronborg, 

arding the narrow strait between Denmark and Sweden, In 
any event he chose to make this fortress the home of his Hamlet. . 
(Continued on Page 28) 


The grave ae the real Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, is on a heath in "Jutland 
called Aemmelhede. 


In the year 1200 the Danish historian, 
Saxo Gramaticus, wrote this history 
on which Shakespeare based “Hamlet.” 


Danish Information Travel Office 


The knights hall in Kronberg is a beautiful example of Renais- 
sance architecture in which simplicity and dignity are used 
for great effect. 


Danish Information Travel Office 


The castle of Kronberg was built in the sixteenth century on 

the foundations of more ancient medieval strongholds. It is 

possible that during his long career as an actor Shakespeare 
may have visited Kronberg. 
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SIAMESE FIGHTING FISH 
STAGE A COMBAT > 


by Louis Wolie 


Exquisitely beautiful in appearance, the paradise fish can be as ruthless and pug- 


nacious as the barracuda. Two champion fighters appear here in a fight to the death. 


S 


R. Monlin from Ewing Galloway 


THE BAZAAR AT BANGKOK 


Throughout the day the bazaar at the foot of:the Golden Mount is crowded with 
shoppers. On days when two famous fighting fish are to meet in combat hawkers 
pass among the crowds ballyhooing the event. 
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WHAT BULL FIGHTING is to the Spat 
iard, cricket to an Englishman and hocke 
to-a Canadian, fish fighting is to a Siames 
For hundreds of years in Oriental Sian 
or Thailand, fish fighting has been the nz 
tional sport. The fans there can get a 
much kick out of a major contest as an 
Canadian does at a crucial hockey matel 


To look at these fish pugilists you'd neve 
think they could fight a lick. The ones the 
grow wild are smaller, but those bred t 
become professional fighters are only abot 
two and a half inches long; and with thei 
long beautiful wavy tails and delicate fin 
they look like the most timid fish found 1 
fresh water. But actually theyre nature 
born scrappers and as pugnacious as an 
barracuda or piranha. Only the males ar 
bred for fighting and, if they are not kille 
in actual competition, they normally liv 
about two years. The natives call ther 
pla kat, which means fighting fish; scientist 
classify them as betta splendens; and peopl 
here who raise them as a hobby call then 
paradise fish. 


Thoroughbred horses and pedigreed dog 
are not reared with more expert and exact 
ing care in this country than the bettas i1 
Siam. The water is always maintained a 
the right temperature; the glass bowls ar 
cleaned at regular intervals; and the fis! 
are fed mosquito larvae, the diet they thriv 
on most. (Interestingly enough, the rais 
ing of mosquitos during the dry season fo 
the sole purpose of providing larvae fo 
the fish pugilists has become quite a thrivins 
side-line business.) Each year about fift 
thousand bettas are raised by experience 
breeders in hopes of discovering a ney 
champion; and just like race horses, the 
are sold and traded from one owner to an 
other. A promising young fish pugilist may 
sell for as much as one or two ticals, o 
ten cents. 


Bred for pugnacity and stamina, betta 
that can’t fight-continuously for at least on 
hour are not worth the owner’s time. Mos 
thoroughbreds fight steadily from three tc 
six hours without a let up; and some old 
timers in Bangkok, Siam’s capital, can tel 
you about fish that fought for a whole day 
and night without stopping, or for four 
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succession with ae pen rests at 
The toughest scrappers are named 
*r their most outstanding characteristic. 
me betta, for example, ryote for his 
“staying powers, was called Tu, which 
means perseverance; another was called 
Lam, which means sharp, because of its 
_ beauty and high spirits. 


Fish fighting is big business in Siam and 
contests are held in all parts of the coun- 
try. The king reaps a handsome annual 
“income from this popular sport because 
only those licensed by the government may 
promote and stage cae When staged 
outdoors in the village square, there is no 
2 sen charge and anybody who can 

crowd close enough sees the fight. But 
Bites they are held inside large bamboo 
shacks with crude seats all around the 
center platform, the natives pay ten to 
_ twenty-five satangs, about one or two cents, 
a. get in. The size of the crowd depends 

argely on the prowess and popularity of 
the contestants. If the two fish pugilists 
‘scheduled to fight are tough and evenly 
matched, a crowd of three or four hundred 
‘natives may attend, but if they are a couple 
of old worn-out “bums, ” the natives stay 
away in droves. 


On the night of the major bout, there 
) is the customary ballyhoo by street hawk- 
ers who stand on the street corners shout- 
ing and building up the fighting prowess 
of the contestants so as to draw a capacity 


crowd. And just like Americans at a prize 


sy 


fight, the crowds are noisy, friendly and 
eager to lay their bets, which range all the 
way from ten to one thousand ticals. In 
fish fights held in private the betting runs 
- much chinhes and some Siamese have been 
~ known to bet their persons or their families 
on a favorite betta. 
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The fights are not broadcast over the air, 
ut if they were and the contestants Lam, 
‘the champion of Bangkok and Tu, the 
young, tough, up and coming contender, 
met in a title bout, a bite by bite description 
would sound something like this, if in- 
tended for Occidental listeners. 

se: “Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
_ The main bout for this evening is on. 
hampion Lam and his opponent Tu have 
just been poured into the bowl and are now 
Swimming toward each other. This is going 
to be a ding-dong battle; they’re both well 
trained and experienced ‘bettas. Just now 
ey re swimming in the same direction 
ith their heads side by side and sparring 


“oh, there they go! Lam leads with a swift 
slashing attack with his fine razor sharp 
teeth. But Tu gracefully dodges the bite 
by diving slightly and then comes up and 
naps at his opponent's | belly. 

' “Now they’re going at each other with 
_teeth flashing. The Champ is using clever 


utiously as they look for an opening. Oh,: 


peteey. He keeps snapping at his Op-. 


three’ to six hours. The tails of these 
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Photos by Hilo Hess from Three Lions 


Two redoubtable fighters face each other awaiting the removal of the glass partition 
which separates them. 


When the partition is removed the 
antagonists manouver cautiously for a 
a position of attack. 


Again the fighters lock jaws writhing 
and struggling desperately in their 
efforts to tear each other apart. 


Most ie aetbreds fight tetpadily’ for 


fighters show signs of combat. 


After locking jaws one of the combat- 
ants shakes himself loose while his 
opponent makes a vicious pass. 


Gouging, biting, maneuvering the fight- 
ers continue their struggle. Here one 
of them darts in for a flank attack. 


torn off and he is weakening. He will 
soon be forced to retreat. 


‘The tail of one fighter is now completely 
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CITY OF DREAMING SPIRES 


by Pat Paterson 


Post-war Oxford, where World War veterans now study with youths 


fresh from the public schools, still preserves its venerable tradition. 


Mirror Features 
HIGH STREET 
Hawthorne called High Street “the 
noblest old street in England.” A half 
mile long, High Street is flanked by 
some of the most famous colleges in 
Oxford. 


A UNIVERSITY DEGREE in America is 
becoming increasingly a necessary part of 
every young man’s business equipment, 


whether he is to be a garage proprietor, a- 


stock broker or an artist. Oxford men, 
coming to America for post-graduate work, 
are bewildered and slightly shocked at the 


planned efficiency which turns out bacca- 
laureates. To them their University is a 
state of mind, not merely a course in history, 
modern languages or economics. 

For Oxford is a “gathering of students.” 
The university grew—it was never planned. 
It grew out of the necessity for men with 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS AT HERTFORD COLLEGE 


A stone bridge crosses New College Lane to connect two of the buildings of Hertford College. This college was founded at the relatively 
late date of 1740, dissolved for a time, and then refounded in 1874. Oxford itself became a fully equipped university in 1163. 
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a scholastic bent to have a place where they might withdraw for 
a time to read and study. During its earliest days, in the twelfth 
century, the Seven Liberal Arts—Grammar, Rhetoric and Dialectic, 
Music, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy—were their preoccu- 
pations. These were later supplemented by the Three Philosophies 
—Natural, Moral and Metaphvsical. Aristotle was the indispensable 
guide, and even today the leisured romanticism of those earlier days 
survives. An Oxford man believes that Shelley’s*verse was meant 
to be read on a summer’s day drifting down the River Isis—not 
studied and analyzed in a class room, nor parsed nor psycho- 
analyzed by a professor. 

The very notion of a professor who gives lectures in a class room 
is slightly repugnant to an Oxford man, for to him the relationship 
of tutor with undergraduate is an intellectual father-to-son kinship— 
the heritage of the younger being the line of thought the tutor 


himself is pursuing. There is no compulson for an undergraduate | 


to work. The tutor is not a teacher; his reputation is independent 
of the degrees his students get. The “tutorial’’ which is a once a 
week must—probably the only compulsory attendance in Oxford— 
is usually held informally in the Don’s study, in his apartment, in 
his country house or wherever he happens to live. There are never 
more than two undergraduates at one tutorial. Legend tells of an 
elderly Don who insisted upon giving tutorials from his wardrobe 
and of another who conducted them crouched beneath a table, the 
explanation in both cases being simply that they liked to do it that 
way. Tea is usually brewed before an open fire during an afternoon 
Session, and social life between undergraduate and Don is frequently 
an. active one, apart from the weekly tutorial. 

But Oxford, despite her calm scholastic tradition, has known wars 
and bloodshed. The streets have run red with blood of riots between 
Town and Gown, for the students in the early days were much 
resented by townsfolk. Oxford has known kings and exiles: 
conquerers and dictators. Charles I brought his distracted Court to 
Christ Church college during the Cromwellian wars and, when 
Cromwell conquered, Oxford accepted him as calmly as she had 
accepted her King. Charles II brought bloodless warfare to the 
University in his struggle with Parliament, which took place in 
what is now known as The Schools. — 

Reforms, of which there have been many during the seven 
hundred years of the University’s life, have been characterized on 
the whole by calm, the battles being of ideas rather than of arms. 
Reforms for the most part have been brought about by under- 
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i VETERAN UNDERGRADUATES 
In the junior common room at Hertford College students gather 
after breakfast to read the newspaper. Veterans of El Alamein, 
_ Benghazi, the Far Hast and the European campaigns join with 
i young men just up from the public schools. 
fie : ; 
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THE TOWER OF THE FIVE ORDERS 


The tower that leads to the Old Schools Quadrangle is adorned 

with a statue of King James I in whose reign the buildings were 

erected. A Latin inscription calls him “of kings the most learned, 
most munificent and altogether best.” 


graduates themselves, traditionally highly vocal young men with a 
keen political sense. By far the most important and most famous 
of the numerous Oxford societies today is the political club, the 
Oxford Union, which has a large and representative membership, 
and has been the nursery for many of England’s greatest diplomats 
and politicians. The sympathies of the Union swing from Left to 
Right, usually in inverse ratio to the Government in power—a sort 
of unofficial Opposition. 

Thus the trend at the present time is rather savagely Right. 
Before the war, and particularly during the Spanish war, it was 
Left, and during less exciting political periods, the Union tends 
towards Liberalism, which has always had a strong footing in the 
University generally. Except for periodic fluctuations, is is probably 
the most representative political feeling. 

Even today the ancient feud between Town and Gown has its 
modern phase. For if Lord Nuffield, that self-made millionaire, 
did much to add to the material prosperity of his native city, when 
he erected the Cowley Motor Works and their subsidiary, the 
Pressed Steel Company, he is also responsible for much which is 
deplored by University authorities and undergraduates alike. With 
industrialization came men and women from the depressed areas, 
slums and industrial centers. The old mutual antagonism between 
undergraduate and townsman flaredup again, and its today manifested 
by the superior aloofness of the University man and the working 
class youths hanging about street corners. The later imitate the 
undergraduates in cheap versions of their clothes but fail to 
imitate the despised and resented “Oxford accent” and culture. A 
townswoman, recently arrived to live in Oxford, was heard to 
comment “Wot they ’ad to build a bloomin’ university in a busy 
town like this for beats me!” 

Despite industrialism, however, the shopkeepers of Oxford are 
almost a part of the University itself. One of the most famous is 
Blackwells, the bookshop, opposite the world’s most famous library, 
The Bodleian. If a student can’t afford a coveted book, he may 
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Both of these students are at Oxford on 
Government Grants. 
at the left, is the author of the best 
seller “Sub-Lieutenant.” Both of these 
men served in the Navy during the War. 


Dressed in the traditional cap and gown 

this student takes the two minute walk 

to his college from his home on Brewer 

Street. 

borrow it from Blackwells—and nobody has ever failed to return 
such a book. Fribourg and Taylor’s, tobacconists on “the High” 
prided themselves for many years upon their orange frappé snuff, 
once a favorite eccentricity for Oxford “bloods,” “but now used 
mainly for catarrh.” Facetious undergraduates, before the war, 
delighted in visiting the shop and asking for Woodbines, the 
working man’s “fag.” On one occasion, the management was out- 
raged to discover a sign firmly bolted to the window reading 
“Players, Please,” an advertisement as common in England as 
“Call for Philip Morris” in the States. 

Oxford’s sartorial culture has become world famous. Taffeta 
pajamas, figured waistcoats with brass buttons, Russian shirts and 
variegated ties are only a few of the fads originated by Halls, 
Tailor and Outfitter, in the High Street, a seventy year old founda- 
tion patronized hy great names among three generations of under- 
graduates. When the Duke of Windsor, as Prince of Wales, attended 
Magdalen College in 1913, he exercised his Royal prerogative and 
granted Halls the Royal Appointment, and the three Prince of 
Wales Feathers proudly grace the bow-windowed entrance. 

“TI can remember when I would have ties, suitings.and other 
things in great profusion,” recalls Mr. Reynolds, for forty-three 
years managing director. “A man would come in,’ he pursues 
pensively. “Pick up half a 
dozen ties, a couple of shirts 
perhaps, and some socks and 
simply walk out with them. It 
might be the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Earl Haig 
anybody. We just booked 
it to his account.” Mr. Rey- 
nolds will go on to relate how 
‘the great ones would run up 
fantastic bills. ‘They were 
always paid of course—it was 
practically a debt of honor,” 
he explains proudly. “The 
Prince of Wales’ accounts 
amounted to something like 
$800 a term. But they were 
always paid promptly by a 
member of the Royal House- 


Mirror Features 


The Oxford Union has a superb 

library in which both the younger 

and older members may read 
undisturbed. 
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Transatlantic News Feature 


May Week is the big festival of the 

Oxford year. Here a party of students 

and their friends are punting of the 
River Isis. 


Ludovie Kennedy, 


hold—Peacock, I think the man’s name was.” In Halls originate¢ 
the famous Oxford Bags and the velvet waistcoats which were the 
mark of a particular era of the twentieth century. i 

But if the young men of Oxford pride themselves upon thei 
eccentricities and their clothes, the distaff side of the universit} 
takes life more seriously. Officially the University has been co 
educational since the foundation of the first women’s colleges 
Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall, in 1897, and in the earl 
nineteen twenties women were finally admitted as full members oi 
the University. But the number who may attend is fixed at no 
more than one fourth of the men, and the first woman to receiv 
the title of professor received it only in. 1945. The discipline fo: 
the 1,500 women is much more severe than for their male colleagues 
They must be in their colleges by 11 Pp. M.-and if they wish to visi 
the room of a male undergraduate they must be out by 10 P. M. of 
risk a report to the Proctors, the University police. College porters 
ever vigilant, are incorruptible. and violation of this rule can meat 
that either or both the offenders can be sent down. 


Again the double standard operates in this masculine world © 
Oxford. Women are admitted by competitive examination becaust 
of the smaller number of vacancies. The women’s colleges are no! 
so well administered, but the girls are so awed by their gooc 
fortune at being there at all they don’t protest. As a result the} 
make their own beds, and during a recent domestic crisis, a notice 
was put up in one college asking the girls to peel potatoes anc 
perform other chores. Such an attempt in a men’s college woul¢ 
result in a concerted “rag” as a protest. against such tyranny. 

Men and girls meet at lectures, in coffee shops in the town an¢ 
at dances and inter collegiate activities, as well as at some of the 
less monastic societies. However, during May Week—held in June 
and the big social festival of the University year—the men bring uf 
dewey eyed sweethearts from home, as well as mothers and sisters 
while the unfortunate undergraduette must supply her own escort 
While there are a handful of women who have taken hints if 
smartness from the campus fashions of the U. S. the majority are 
real “swots’’ who plod happily around in Oxford’s dampish, coo 
climate clad in woollen stockings and flat heeled brogues, with 
untidy “buns” showing beneath their mortar boards. 

The current struggle with the Proctors—the Parliament anc 
policing system of the University—has been on the question of! 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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"BACK TO THE Age of Grandeur” 
was the headline, accurate enough, a 
London newspaper ran over the des- 
cription of a royal appearance. A 
series of them followed the return 
of another socialist government to 
power. The combined shows were 
-yery grand indeed. First, there was 
the opening of parliament itself at 
which the sovereign always officiates. 
- Following that, a full week of lunch- 
| eons and dinners ‘and excursions to 
the opera upon a visit of state from 
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LETTER 


by Griffin Barry 


the sovereigns were in attendance and 
in that event full dress is the tradi- 
tion, whatever the hour; the custom 
lapsed only during the hurly-burly of 
war. 

Britain is finding its way back to 
normal, one felt. Conflict is drama- 
tized in pagentry—safely. Safely up 
to this writing, any how. 


Again there was marked pomp and_ 


circumstance on the evening the King 
and Queen bore their French guests 
to the ballet at Covent Garden. State 


: Wide World 


The changing of the guard at Buckingham Palace is one of 
“a London’s most colorful ceremonies. 


the President of France. M. Auriol 
and his wife turned out to be an 
_aimable small-town democratic couple 
of peasant descent and the socialist 
persuasion. But the British welcome 
they got. was hardly socialist. It 
was imperial, with more than a trace 
of feudal splendor. __ 

The opening of parliament came 
first. Here the entire peerage, old 
and new — docked by the government 

_ which has just been returned to office 
of still another. year of its power to 
delay House of Commons legislation 
—attended in the state robes that have 
marked off their kind on occasions 
like this since the middle ages. Es- 
pecially the peers of ancient lineage 
_ were thus attired. Peeresses—all those 
from the feudal families anyhow— 
were in full dress, jewels flashing on 


bare arms and throats, tiaras in place. - 


Fans waved, plumes nodded. Outside 
in the streets it was high noon. But 


trumpeters in gold uniforms blew a 
welcome from the stage as_ their 
Majesties entered, gentlemen-at-arms 
in the royal quarterings fluttered 
through the house, the audience was 
waved to its feet. Row upon row of 
“the able, the wealthy and the well- 


born of this kingdom” stood. It was 
a strictly upperclass audience, con- 
scious of the recent election. When 


the stage show finally came on, it 
seemed flat compared to the signific- 
ant one that had preceded it. “A 
scene from a by-gone glittering age,” 
a conservative journal observed wist- 
fully the next day. “A lovely anachron- 
ism,’ sighed another. 

Concerning the opening of the 
House of Commons, the sober Man- 
chester Guardian wrote: “There is 
not the slightest doubt that all this 
gorgeous _mumbo-jumbo is grossly 
out-of-date. Crowns and coronets and 
tiaras at nooday! The stately corps 


* socialist victory? Must 


_ loyally the Kin 


“seats of their own; 


of Gentlemen-at-Arms and a medie- 
val Yeomen of the Guard at the open- 
ing of a socialist parliament -in 1950! 

. Only the British people, in its 
conservative-reformist heart, under- 
stands the paradox.” 

American visitors, flocking in thou- 
sands to these shores already, are not 
expected to understand. They are 
expected to be fascinated. They are. 
The paradoxical British understand. 
Their “conservative-reformist” hearts 
took it for granted immediately, for 
example, that it was the socialist 
ministers themselves who had begged 
the royal actors to smile their way 
through a fatiguing fortnight of 
ritual. Had there not been another 
not be the 
balance be redressed—by a pause, by 
a break in the tension? Tradition is 
comfortable. Royalty is tradition. So 
g and Queen appeared. 
Socialism on these islands, after all, 
is British socialism, which breaks no 
links with the past that it believes 
the nation can afford to keep. The re- 
ward came in an excellent press 
through the Empire. Not only is 
enthusiasm for the monarchy undim- 
ed, apparently, but his Majesty’s new 
ministers (virtually the same as the 
old and entirely unrepentant as to 
their socialism) were, all things con- 
sidered, well received. 

The Mother of Parliaments her- 
self is taking on a (modified) New 
Look, The Palace of Westminister, 
which houses the debating chamber, 
is about to emerge from the scaffold- 
ing that has shrouded it since a Ger- 
man bomb -hit the great edifice 
during the war. Before summer, 625 
members will remove themselves to 
a new chamber whose heating will 
reproduce, according to the architect’s 
promise, “all the atmospheric condi- 
tions of a warm spring day out-of- 
doors.” That should improve the tem- 
per of His Majesty’s legislators. For 
years they have been debating stuffily 
in eighteenth century ventilation. 

Oddly enough, the new chamber 
like the old one will afford room for 
only two-thirds of the membership 
to sit down. Most members have no 
they crowd in 
helter-skelter on benches. The House 
is usually three-quarters empty save 
on the rare occasions when a crucial 


After attending the formal opening of the newly electe 
ment the King and Queen returned to the palace through ‘streets 
lined with cheering Londoners. 


issue is up; when that does happen, 
the drama is heightened by the over- 
flow clustered about Mr. Speaker’s 
chair or peering over one another’s 


shoulders. All this suits the British 
legislative hearts, which operate 
mainly in committee rooms..So say 


the designers of the new House, any- 
way, chief of whom was Winston 
Churchill when he headed the war- 
time coalition. 

Nor will legislators have offices of 
their own in the five floored new 
House, as Congressmen at Washing- 
ton have. Groups must content them- 
selves with “conference chambers” 
and “interviewing rooms” shared by 
others. A proposal to broadcast de- 
bates was also turned down, as being 
a temptation of members to “play to 
the gallery’ instead of talking point- 
edly to the House. In fact, the new 
House of Commons will resemble 
very greatly the old one. 

“The Mother of Parliaments re- 
sents any sudden shock; she is an 
Old Dear,” a young Labor member 
wrote of her recently. 

One sign of a reviving Britain is a 
wave of gratitude that is beginning 
to rise for gifts from overseas. In 
the chaotic period that began at the 
height of the London blitz and is only 
now ending, overseas gifts amounted 
to nearly $250,000,000, United States 
money. Largesse was in food and 
clothing mainly: it came from the | 
Dominions and the United States. Not 
all of it came during the war, either. 
Princess Elizabeth, heiress to the 
throne, received two-million pounds 
of overseas food on the occasion of 
her wedding three years ago. This 
offering of love and loyalty was made 
into 140,000 parcels and dispatched 
to the needy. 

In return for everything, the Lord 
Mayor of London has opened a drive 
to raise two million pounds sterling 
for buildings that will permanently 
house post-graduate students from 
Overseas, many of them American, 
who annually turn up in the Blooms- 
bury section of London and spend 
forlorn weeks looking for lodgings 
near London University. Adjoining 
this cultural center are certain Geor- 
gian squares, spacious, leafy and 
famous. Facing one of them, Meck- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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DON’T LET the strings on your 
purse throttle plans for that vacation 
or holiday weekend excursion, Take 
a tip from three thrifty souls—we 
worked our way through a vacation 
and enjoyed every haphazard minute 
of it. 

First, there was the problem o 
finance. What can you produce on 
a vacation that is salable? Fishing re- 
ceived a negative vote. Too many 
professionals. How about collecting 
sea shells? Not enough profit. Then 
we came up with the idea of drift- 
wood. That brought agreement. We 
wanted to go south; wanted to see 
new country; wanted to camp out 
while doing it. Running our fingers 
down a map of the Atlantic Coast, 
we ended up square on the tip of 
Cape Hatteras. There certainly must 
be driftwood there, we thought. We 
also saw the names of the villages— 
Avon, Rodanthe, Salve. That’s where 
we went. 

Cape Hatteras in the bottom half 
of spring. Sounds bleak, coldish and 
unromantic. But to three school people 
Charles Martens and wife Tish, and 
myself, with a week’s time to spare 
over the spring vacations, it was 
paradise. ¥ 

We got to the Lower Banks of 
Carolina via an art'gallery on New 
York’s 57th Street. We wondered 
who'd buy our expected take of drift- 
wood. We knew people used it for 
floral arrangements, decoration and 
sculpture. The gallery man hedged 
but promised he’d purchase our un- 


eh 


fisual pieces. That was enough and 
made Hatteras even more inviting. 
A trip sans expenses has its points, 
On a blustery March Monday at 
around 5 A. M., we left New York, 
and rolled through Holland Tunnel, 
turning south on Highway 130. Our 
station wagon was loaded with 
woolen blankets, a half dozen sweat- 
ers, several flashlights and not much 
else. By noon, we pulled up at Vir- 
ginia’s Cape Charles to await the ferry 
across to Little Creek and Norfolk. 
We managed to get in a half hour of 
collecting by noseying around the 


Chesapeake Bay side of the Cape. _ 


Martens picked up a few small pieces 
he called “‘stabiles.” Said they'd sell 
for sculpture. They did. On the 
hour and a half trip across, we were 
startled to see a few small black 
whales cavorting around the entrance 
to the Virginia Capes. 

Norfolk was strictly over-night. 
Before bed, we counted up the day’s 


‘expenses. Exactly twenty-two dollars 


and thirty cents, including gas, oil, 
meals and tolls, Tish figured. We saw 
the sun-up from the motel yard and 
climbed aboard the heavy Buick 
wagon with destination Elizabeth 
City. We traveled close to the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal, dug out by slaves 
in 1787. George Washington, accord- 
ing to the guide books, surveyed this 
fascinating strip of water that sepa- 
rates the road from an exceedingly 
gloomy swamp. The water is the 
color of aged mahogany, made that 
way by juniper and cypress secretions. 
You can smell the juniper a mile 
away. 

Food and film for our cameras was 
the reason for a two hour halt at 
Elizabeth City. Hominy grits, Smith- 
field ham and a heap of scrambled 
eggs made the visit pleasant. We cut 
sharply east, gassed up, and began 
the run to Kitty Hawk, a desolate 
hill on Bodie Islands Looking at it, 
we couldn’t imagine how the Wright 
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The captain of the Oregon Inlet ferry runs it ashore at the most 
likely spot he sees and lowers the ramp by hand. 
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more confusing, the native folk o: 


chine into the air from its seemingly ~~ the\Lower Banks, camplacent in bal 


shallow height. —We~ climbed the 
monument on the hill and soon found 
out. lt wasn’t so low, after all. A 
side trip took us to Manteo, and a 
look at Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Is- 
land. It was all new country, and 
educational, but Hatteras had more 
appeal. Our accounting showed a 
total of $33.46 to date. 

Running south from Nags Head 
is a nice, well marked length of pave- 
ment. You get on it, and even though 
the map tells you the pavement will 
end soon, you think getting to Hat- 
teras will be a cinch. We were doing 
forty when the pavement suddenly 
went into oblivion and arose in the 
form of two ruts in the sand. On the 
maps, they call it “sand track.” It’s 
even labeled Highway 158. We had 
several other choice names for it. On 
either side is wind-bent brush and 
the ruts are from four to eight inches 
deep of soft, drifting sand. We could 
hear the sand whipping up against the 
frame and the motor labored hard. 
We kept the speed up to thirty and 
prayed. 

Despite good intentions, Martens, 
driving at the moment, took an off- 
shoot off the track. A dead-end. Be- 
fore Martens could close his mouth, 
we were hub-deep in sand. Hatteras 
seemed far away although it was only 
seventy miles over tortuous sand and 
track and water. At this point, we 
made friends with the Coast Guard. 
The fellows who keep vigil on this 
lonely stretch of coast are the com- 
bined physical beings of the entire 
Traveler’s Aid Society, the AAA, and 
even the ministerial association, They 
yanked us out with a jeep; warned 
patiently to let more air out of the 
tires and then bid goodbye with, 
“We'll see you again.” They did. 

Night was at hand and we bur- 
rowed down in a light rain. The 
mosquitos, sensing summer ahead, be- 
gan to practice. Canned beef stew, 
no delicacy under any circumstance, 
was sustenance. We cooked it over 
a sterno stove in the station wagon. 
The rain, which tended to hamper 
our night’s sleep, also wrecked our 
plans for a roaring campfire. 

At dawn, the trek toward Oregon 
Inlet, famed for its bluefish and drum 
runs, began. Feeling secure in the 
knowledge that he had learned how 
to sand-drive, Charles roared into an 
open stretch that looked like a mina- 
ture Sahara. Just to make things 


loon tired Model A Fords, has be 
come bored with traveling in on 
direction and had made sandtrack: 
off in all directions. Prespiratior 
rolling down his face, Martens ease¢ 
on the gas pedal. Tish put her heac 
against the dash and moaned. We 
felt the heavy wagon settle easily 
Later, we admitted that each one 01 
us had private thoughts of neve1 
getting the Buick out again. By noon 
with the aid of burlap bags, a handy 
article, and a jack, we had coverec 


-one hundred yards, twenty feet at < 


time, and finally reached firme 
ground. We located the right track 
and speared off toward Oregon In. 
let. 

Oregon Inlet is the prescription fot 
all the atom bombs in the world 
There is a “ferry” terminal there 
little else. The ferry is a cigar box 
with a diesel engine, and Captain Til. 
lett, it’s owner, lands the ferry a: 
the most likely spot he sees. The 
operation. consists of running i 
aground and lowering the ramp by 
hand. It’ll hold four or five cars anc 
is used to connect Bodie Island witl 
Hatteras Island. It’s scot free, the 
state pays for it. We walked intc 
the terminal building, which used tc 
be a two roomed house, pot-belliec 
stove and all, and inquired as te 
where we might obtain a tire pump 
We had been over-zealous in lettin; 
the air out. Captain Tillett, dressec 
in a makinaw and rolled down hij 
boots, looked up and said, “You folk, 
come far?’ We admitted beins 
Yankees. “Well, there might be ; 
pump in my Ford. Feller in it now.’ 
We circled the house and found the 
Ford. The feller kicked the seat ow 
of the Model A, at least a 1934 job 
and came up with a leaky hosec 
pump. 

Leaving the Buick on firm ground 
we embarked on the ferry to investi 
gate the beginning of that fabulou: 
matchstick of land that has Pamlicc 
Sound on its underside and a slightly 
treacherous Atlantic to seaward. We’« 
been warned that we might hav 
trouble driving the wagon even t 
Oregon Inlet and that the sand tracl 
would sure get us. But we hac 
brought the wagon to the Inlet. We 
decided to test the other side, Pez 
Island, on foot for a few miles. 

The history books record that Hat. 
teras first saw white men in 160) 
when English sea captains Philliy 
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pylon marks the site at Kitty Hawk where Wilbur 


and Orville Wright made the first airplane flight. 
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Many ships have been pounded to pieces on the treacherous 


shores of Cape Hatteras. 


Here the private yacht Nautilus is 


being washed toward the land after coming too close to shore 
- to meet a coast guard boat that was to take off a sick seaman. 


\madas and Arthur Barlow sailed 
wo ships around the Cape and into 
amlico Sound. Raleigh was there 
ater. An air’ of derring-do still 
lings around this gaunt spit of Dare 
Jounty. You can feel it over on 
foanoke Island, last known sit¢,of 
ne Lost Colony; you can hear it in 
he strange accents of the Midgetts 
nd the Tilletts whose forebears 
hared game with the Indians; you 
an see it on the beaches of Bodie 
sland and Hatteras Island in the 
orm of wood ship skeletons. You 
gin to think about pirates, Teach 
nd Ann Bonney; about ships lured 
shore, by a light on-a horse’s back, 
© be looted. Some truth, some legend. 
Pea Island used to be an island but 
he sands washed in and it's now 
connected to Hatteras Island. In 
rior days, many sea rescues were 
arried out from its Coast Guard 
tation but now the station helps 
torists mainly and is within ear- 
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shot of a five-tnousand acre harbor 
to wildlife. In the winter months, 
duck, geese, swan and brant call it 
home. We clambered around the ex- 
tremeties of the station and then 
headed toward our goal—the beach. 
Tish was first on the beach and we 
heard a “halloo.” She'd located 
wrecks and driftwood. Enough to 
make an interior decorator choke 
with envy. It was old wood—pine, 


~ cypress, cedar—aged under years of 


sun, wind and sand. There were 
silvery pieces and dull red and -the 
fine hues of light leather. It was 
like striking gold. 

We took pictures of the wreck 
skeletons, found some excellent conch 
shells and loaded ourselves with 


. driftwood, Painfully, we made it back 


to the ferry landing. The driftwood, 
besides being bulky, must have weigh- 


ed a hundred pounds. It would fill half _ 


the station wagon. Reaching our goal 
on the north brink of Oregon Inlet, 
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we dozed in the sun and a seventy 
degree temperature until the comfort- 
ing sputter of Captain Tillett’s- diesel 
sounded. We boarded the ferry, 
watched carefully by an old Lower 
Banker. He spit over the side and 
muttered to an equally. grizzled com- 
panion, “Damn fools got wood.” Ex- 
penses for the day: zero. Possible 
profits for the day: we had to guess, 
perhaps a hundred dollars. 

An early spring night on Oregon 
Inlet is meant to be savored. There’s 
enough tang in the air to make your 
nose quicken. You can hear the 
pounding of the surf and the occa- 
sional call of water fowl. If you’re 
lucky, there'll be a canopy of stars 
out. We finished eating at dusk and 
sat around discussing the driftwood 
possibilities of approximately sixty- 
five miles of beach driving that would 
lead us to Cape Hatteras. We'd halt 
and collect wherever we saw wood. 

Shortly before dawn, Captain Til- 
lett and his one man crew zoomed 
into Oregon Inlet with the Model A 
giving, off exhaust fire in the half 
uarkness. His first trip was around 
seven o’clock. We offered him coffee 
but could tell he’d been up for hours. 
“Feller might not be smart to take 
that heavy wagon on to Hatteras. 
Never tell you get it back,” he ad- 
vised when told of our plans. 

Martens swallowed but Tish and I 
just pooh-poohed. Captain Tillett 
continued:-‘“Feller came down in a 
Chrysler to fish last season. Took it 
over and hit a soft spot. Coast Guard 
finally pulled it out of the surf but 
she took water over ’er hood. ’Pols- 
tery caught hell, too.” Martens walked 
away, shaking his head. Tish and I 
could see five hundred dollars worth 
of driftwood laying on the beach on 
the other side; all Martens could see 
was nis $3,500 station wagon dunked 
in the surf. 

Just before Captain Tillett boarded 
his ferry for the morning run, he 
walked over. “You folks oughta 
getcha jeep or a command car in 
Manteo. Them’ll make it. That 
wagon’s too low.” Martens broke out 
in a smile; he was off the fence. Tish 
and I had accused him of being 
chicken. Tish looked at our financial 
situation. We had $61 between us. 
We loaded into the wagon, pushed 
her up to fifty and held her that way 
over sand track 158 until paved 158 
began. 

Back in Manteo we inquired about 
until we made a deal for a command 
car to make the trip to Hatteras. 
Rental price, $30.00. We were skepti- 
cal but Hatteras presented a chal- 
lenge. We hurried back to Oregon 
Inlet for the ferry’s 1:30 P. mM. ip. 
Command cars are meant to be sad- 
-dled but we didn’t mind the rough 
riding although Martens almost 
turned us over when he shifted to 
four wheel drive. Captain Tillett 
grinned as we pulled up at the bank 
that served for a ferry dock. ‘“That’s 
whatcha need,” he yelled. We were 
off. Whalebone fences, shipwrecks, 
people with strange accents. Eliza- 
bethan, they say—all ahead. 


The command car ran confidently 
and we rolled past the Pea Island 
Coast Guard station. We'd gone about 
ten miles, bouncing and bumping up 
the sand track when suddenly there 
was a mechanical gasp and the engine 
gave up. “Thanks, boys,” Tish mur- 
mured, and started walking toward 
the beach. Martens and I checked 


the gas, rattled the ignition wires 
and visioned spending the night by 
the command car. That didn’t bother 
us—not getting to the Cape did. We 
joined Tish on the beach and I spot- 
ted a curl of smoke from a house 
near an abandoned Coast Guard in- 
stallation about two miles away. Tish 
and Martens began to collect drift- 
wood and I began to trudge. 

A lady answered the door. Her 
husband was in the Wildlife Service 
and sne was combatting lonliness. She 
instructed me on the use of the 
crank handle phone and I heard a 
voice say, “Chicamacomico.” It was 
the Coast Guard at Rodanthe but the 
old-timers still prefer Chicamacomico., 
“We'll send somebody down to fix 
her up.” 

Several hours later, a duck, nick- 
name for an amphibious truck used 
during the war, disgorged a cigar 
smoking motor mechanic. The motor 
mech, a Texan, soon found our bat- 
tery had been shorted and that one 
of the posts had burned out. With 
some magic known only to mechanics 
he fixed the battery and we were on 
our way. The Texan drove. He 
chewed his cigar, bent over the wheel 
and we literally leaped into Chici. It 
was nearing dark and his repairs had 
only been temporary. We watched 
them conduct a life-saving drill at 
sundown. It was interesting but 
didn’t further our journey. We were 
afraid to travel the stretch at night. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


The famous Cape Hatteras 

lighthouse serves as a beacon 

for ocean shipping and as a 

nucleus for a state park on 
the Outer Banks, 
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CHILE- 
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SOUTH AMERICAN HYBRID 


% 


by J. J. Podell . 

| 

Chile posses some of South America’s most modern cities, but . 
the tempo of life is dominated by the feudal majesty of great 


khacitendas which have changed little since Colonial times. 


Three Lions 


The Chilean huanaco is related 

to the llama of Peru. This one 4 

was captured while young and 

is being raised on one of the | 
large haciendas. 


WITH HIS FAVORITE MOUNT | 


André Guerra demonstrates the gentlens 

of his saddle horse, a gentleness not to. 

confused with sluggishness for his horse 

one of the best and fastest in northe 

Chile. The Chilean cowboys wear hi 

heeled shoes and huge spurs heavily inle 
with silver. 


A. P. Haddon 
MAKING A SHARP TURN 
The Chileans are splendid horsemen and their Arabian stock ranks with the best. 
Here André Guerra, one of the country’s most skillful equestrians, demonstrates how 
quickly a horse going at full speed may be stopped and turned. This is done by using 
a large bit of the lever type. 
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-E. P. Haddon 


The housewife of rural Chile has 

few conveniences. She does her 

pais in a large outside earthen 
oven. 


ts 


NO NATION in the western hemisphere contains such a concen- 
tration of opposites as does Chile. You would have to search a 
long time and travel a long way to find such an intimate fusion of 
the past and the present, such a clear distinction between Master 
and Man. 

Yet, when you return from Chile, people query you as though 
you'd done something eccentric and peculiar, like seeking the 
company of a boring relative. “Why on earth there?’ is the 
usual reaction. “You could have gone to Rio or Buenos Aires— 
seen the famous sights, done the exciting things. But Chile!” 

The note of exasperation is typical of the North American 
outlook, nursed as it is on movies gushing wild sambas and Latin 
loving. No wonder so few of us here are awake to the tumultuous 
undercurrents which are pounding away at the very foundations 
of South American life. 

We would much rather accept the Hollywood version of things 
Spanish. That the continent with the big paunch contains vibrant 
cultures with real people is first beginning to dawn on Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Smith. Up to now they’ve had neither the patience nor 
the interest to shove aside the stereotypes dangling before ae 
A State Department friend of mine summed it up beautifull 
when he remarked, “It’s amazing how many people think of 
Chile as a hot sauce.” 

Exactly what is this far-away place? The number of answers 
are infinite. Like the continent, it is a land of extremes, a 
nation in transition and tension. It knows stubborn heat and angry 
cold, barrenness and growth. On the map it rather resembles a 
carelessly drawn exclamation point, a thin strip of earth with its 
back to Argentina, its eyes f6 the Pacific, its lean body extending 
down to the icy waters of the South Seas. It is both a geographic 
and social extravaganza, an intruiging cross between fuedalism 
and enlightenment, the desert and Eden. 

Many forces have shaped Chilean life, but none so systematically 
as the silent, time-beaten desert in the north, the wet, untamable 
forests in the south, and the fertile central valley in between. The 
geography has quite rightly been called “mad.” At no place is Chile 
more than 210 miles wide—and at one point only forty-six. Its 
average width i is half that of Indiana. Like a long piece of ribbon 
it stretches from the Peruvian border to the tip fet Cape Hope— 
the. distance between Seattle and saneDee New York and San 
Francisco. 

In the Aymara. language Chilli: means “where the land ends,’ 
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Driving a pack train of a dozen 

mules this boy is accompanying a 

group of hunters into the Andes 
in search of the huanaco. 


Earl eat from Guillumette 


The huaso, or cowboy of Chile, wears a distinctive and 
colorful costume which has varied little since early colonial 


and from a high-flying airplane the aptness of the image becomes 
especially meaningful. On a clear day we were able to see from 
one side to the other: the towering Andean mountains, the hill- 
freckled plains receding into the jagged shore line, and the sea. 
To tire of Chile is to be bored by variety. 

This variety, however, has not quite paid off. While making 
an excellent playgrourid for pleasure-bent tourisis, it has been a 
severely limiting factor in the economic development of the coun- 
try. The very diversity of the terrain—the more than three hundred 
peaks which outclimb our highest, the thousand fjords and countless 
lakes, the cool plateaus and undulating deserts—has kept the 
economy on an agricultural level. 

School boys who have studied their lessons will tell you that 
Chile is famous for her copper and nitrate deposits, but actually 
only a small percentage of the population has ever seen the mines 
in operation. An even smaller number have been to the great forests 
in the south. 

Essentially it is a nation of farm owners and tarm hands. 
Although Santiago and Valparaiso are modern, expanding cities, 
rich in parks, museums, ultramodern hotels and statues, those who 
lead and govern are motivated by a land psychology. Even in the 
most urban centers there is a certain laconic, patient quality 
that smacks of rural ways. The people have an almost child-like 
curiousity: crowds gather at the drop of a flat tire and tourists 
find themselves being given directions by six or seven citizens 
at the same time. Yet their overall mannerisms are cloaked in a 
stiff formality that makes the bustling Yankee seem like a frivolous 
table-hopper. 

The cafés, the promenades, the air of careful planning that 
permeates the city are a source of constant delight to the visitor, 
but the soul and power of the country are to be found in the soil. 
As life in the Old South hinged around the plantation, so in Chile 
it revolves around the hacienda—or fundo as they often cal! it. 

The philosophy of the ruling class is an aristocratic one; it is 
proud, haughty, well-educated. If you watch their legislature in 
action, you will see all sorts of types: Mediterranean, Indian, 
even Irish. But whatever the looks, the vast majority of the faces 
belong to rich landowners. To be of the elite in Chile you must 
own an estate. 

The roots of this aristocracy were planted in Peru 409 years 
ago by Pedro de Valdivia when he organized his famous expedi- 
tion of 150 Spaniards and 1000 Indians and moved southward 
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Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF VALPARAISA 


Chile’s principal port is the most important commercial center 

on the west coast of South America. A thoroughly modern city 

of 245,000, its activities are in sharp contrast to the almost 
feudal life in the agricultural regions of the hinterlands. 


to establish still another colony for God and Spain. It was a march 
in the epic tradition. 

For about a year they skirted the Atacma Desert; slowly, pain- 
fully they stumbled over the toes of the mountains under the 
aching glare of a sunstroke sky. Methodically the heat pursued 
them, while the scantily clad mountain creeks tantilized their thirst. 
A wasted year, a useless journey. Grumbling increased; morale 
sank. And then it happened. Without warning a valley began to 
spread before them one day, green and wide with a beautiful river 
cutting across it. “El Valle de Paraiso,’ Valdivia shouted in 
joy. “Valley of Paradise!” Thus was Valparaiso christened. 

Moving farther south they reached a second river, the Mapocho, 
which watered an even larger, more luxuriant valley. There was 
the feel of Spain in the air, friendship in the earth, and at the 
fork in the river they made camp. Here Valdivia founded the city 
of Santiago and raised the first fortress in Chile. For his sweet- 
heart, Ines de Suarez, the only woman in the little army, he built 
a chapel so that Mass could be celebrated. It was a wise move, 
for in the year ahead there was much need of prayer. 

The conquistadors were hungry men. In their greed they took 
for themselves enormous tracts of land called es. from 
which have grown the sprawling estates so typical of modern 
Chile. The encomienda was a simple device. The king, searching 
for an inexpensive way of rewarding his soldiers fér their valor, 
decided to hand out to each of his emissaries a grant of Indians 
together with the land they inhabited. 

Behind the practice lurked the theory that the conquered peoples 
were obliged to pay tribute to the throne of Spain; but since 
they could not pay, they were expected to give their labor to the 
conquerors in lieu of money. The Araucanians, who had lived in the 
valley and worked the soil for hundreds of years, didn’t take 
to the program kindly. They deserted, engaged in guerrilla war- 
fare, and finally organized a skillful counter-offensive which almost 
-wiped the invader from the map. For the next two centuries the 
“Ixing’s emissaries” knew what a real fight was. 

The Araucanian was versatile, supersititious, improvident and 
brave. If he was going to lose his valley, it would be to the sound 
of falling Spaniards. The national folklore is rich in stories 
of his daring. He has been the subject of a score of Chilean novels 
and epic poems, and the legends surrounding his personage are 
familiar to both the university student and the illiterate peasant 
gathering the harvest. 

After dark, on the haciendas, they tell of the immortal Lautaro, 
who was captured by Valdivia’s men during their first days in 
the Santiago Valley. A spirited, sturdy lad of thirteen, he carried 
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himself With the bearing of a man, and both Ines and Valdivie 
took an immediate fancy to him. They treated him almost like 
a son, taught him Spanish and the ways of Europe. He learned 
how to make bullets, to shoot, to be a real soldier. Lautaro” 
became the garrison favorite. 

And then one day he disappeared. Dozens of searching parties 
were sent out to find him; rewards were offered. No trace. Months. 
and years passed; the struggle for survival went on. The very 
existence of Santiago was ‘titeatencd by the suddenly united 
and effective Araucanian warriors. Valdivia himself was captured. 
In Temuco they tied him to a tree, and while awaiting his fate a_ 
voice from behind him spoke: : 

“Tt was gold that called you here. For the gold coin you. 
killed our ee took our women, ruined our crops. Now ny 
people give you gold!” 

Valdivia’s mouth was opened and a steaming pot of the inetted 
metal was poured down his throat. At last he had heard from ™ 


_Lautaro. : 


Whether the tale is founded in fact or not, it was in such a 
crucible of bitterness. that Chile saw its youth. The white man, 
seemed fated to win the big battles; yet one look at Chile today , 
is testimony enough that he did_not really win the fight. The 
melancholy oer ae Araticano, in varying degrees, highlight. 
the faces of three-quarters of the Chilean people. The conquistador, 
immersed in the confusing layers of his own destiny, succumbed 
to the full-bodied natives in his loneliness. 

Thus, you don’t find the sort of racial gulfs that exist in English- 
speaking nations. Assimiliation there is not merely a word but an 
historical fact. The aristocratic master of a hacienda could not 
possibly maintain his elite social position on the basis of physical 
makeup, for some of his farm hands might look less Indian than 
he. In Chile group chasms develop mainly out of differences in 
wealth, learning and family background. 


The inquilino, wiry, sad-eyed, deferential, whose sweat is the 
electricity of every big farm and whose world begins and ends in 
plowing the earth, harvesting the crops and seeking release in 
drink and festivals, has about as much in common with the owner 
of the hacienda as the medieval serf had with the lord of the 
manor. 


This medieval, timeless quality is one of the first things you 
notice away from the city. It is as if the centuries refused to die 
in their appointed hour and have gone on weaving their personalized 
patterns despite the onrush of history. When you live in Santiago’ 
you know it is 1950, but when you leave its fashionable streets 
and modern hotels and drive to the countryside, it is like plunging 
from one age into another. 


The countryside is a magnificent garden, extending from the 
province of Aconcagua to the province of Valdivia in the south. 
When you talk of farming in Chile you mean this region. Here 
the haciendas sweep over the valley in feudal majesty; here are 
men and women working and thinking as they did one hundred 
years ago. It is a living watercolor—for Chile, an agricultural 
dynamo. 

Like an anxious mother, the mountains hover over it protec- 
tively, guarding the rich fields of alfalfa and hemp as they bathe 
in the sun; watching the wheat and barley moving in the breeze; 
the plump cows wallowing in the green; the weeping willow 
and the vineyards. Corns, peas, potatoes and beans thrive in the 
richness of its soil, the source of the greater portion of the nation’s 
diet. This was what Valdivia fought for; this is hacienda land. 

It is a scene of great pastoral beauty. It is also the scene 
of a vicious peonage system, where horses and cattle receive 
better care than do the families who till the soil and work the 
estates. Underfed and overworked, the Chilean laborer is a ripe 
morsel for nearly every other germ in the medical book. Official 
records show that deaths from tuberculosis are seven times that 
of the United States—from pneumonia six times. Chile’s death 
rate from typhoid and her sister diseases is five times that of 
ours. Prayer makes life more bearable, but it does not lessen the 
toll of poverty. 


Dr. Salvador Allende, former Minister of Public Health, states 


ot 
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ie problem, brutally: “Chile has the highest infant mortality in 
1e wofld. For every twenty births, one child is born dead. 
.. . For every ten children born alive, one dies during the first 
1onth; a quarter of them during the first year; and almost one 
alf during their first nine years. 27.9 percent of our 
hildren born alive are illegitimate—the highest figure of any 
vilized country.” 

It is in the framework of such facts that the big estates prosper. 
‘hough Chile is not without her small farms and cooperatives, 
j1eir output is infinitesmal when compared with that of the 
acienda. Varying in size from ten to one hundred thousand acres, 
is what the theatrical world would call a “production number.” 

Americans, addicted to doing things in a big way, are always 
npressed by the magnitude of the operation. The various parts 
f the estate are knit together by a comprehensive system of 
rivate roads, sometimes lined with bushes, sometimes with trees. 
Jn many haciendas you can walk along and see rows of eucalyptus 
nd Lombardy poplar trees stretching out comfortably for three 
uiles. 

The most common sight are the high, well-built mud walls which 
ank the main roads. Running along at the foot of these walls 
re irrigation ditches several feet deep, used both for watering the 
tops and domestic consumption. On the larger estates the 
iqguilinos delight in giving names to the different fields, an act 
f creation in their silent, unimaginative lives. Field of the Ser- 
ents, Field of Copper, Walnut Trees and Field of Free Winds 
re fair examples. 

Yet despite the large scale farming units, Chilean agriculture 
snot efficient. Seeing the ox-drawn plow in action is not at all 
1e exception, and in some sections of the valley you can see the 
fild sight of oxen and droves of mares threshing the wheat 
ith their flying hooves. Only recently have the hacendados, as 
1e landed aristocrats are called, seen fit to bring machinery on to 
leir property. 

When I suggested to the master of one hacienda that he would 
nd it enormously profitable to own several tractors, even though 
ley were expensive, he burst into amused laughter. “That’s 
good one, Senor,” he said. “I can just see my inquilinos handling 
actors.” His eyes twinkled. “Would you North Americans entrust 
our fortunes to children ?”’ 


While this attitude is not universally hold among the upper 
lasses, it is the one you hear expressed most often. To be sure, 

increasing number of haciendas are using silos, threshing 
lachines and sanitary devices for milking, but the majority are 
perated as they were in colonial times. 


Chile has more arable land per capita than California, Switzer- 
nd, Sweden and New Zealand, yet she produced less than all 
yur. As a result, each year she must import a relatively large 
uantity of agricultural products to make up the deficit. Only the 
yuntry loses out; the gentleman farmer continues to reap fan- 
istic profits. Why should he take kindly to the techniques of 
itensive farming? 

The whole tradition of his class has been one of leisure, sophis- 
cation and travel. The casa de hacienda, where he and his family 
ve when they are not residing in Santiago or Valparaiso, epito- 
izes his entire outlook. Built in the grand manner, his home is 
otable not so much for its architecture or construction, but for 
S expansive appearance. Usually it is a spacious two-story struc- 
ire of abode and frame, frilled with porticoes, wide hallways, 
10ugh rooms for a small town hotel, and built as if wing after 
ing had been added to suit the occasion. 


Located on an ideal site, the mansion is clothed in park-like 
irroundings big enough: to swallow several city blocks. Even 
hen the master is living away, he maintains a full staff of servants 
yr any eventuality. Should you be invited to his home, you may 
2 sure of the most lavish hospitality and good breeding. If you 
‘e skilled on a horse your stay will be even more enjoyable, for 
hileans are great horse lovers and are appreciative of good horse- 
anship. Their Arabian stock ranks with the best, and when it comes 
racing and hunting, their enthusiasm knows no curb. Your host 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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REPAIRING SADDLES 


Large haciendas have their own saddle shops where repairs of 
all kinds can be made, This workman is examining one of the 
typical Chilean wooden stirrups. 
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THRESHING WHEAT 
Chilean farmers thresh wheat by driving horses over the grain 
which is placed in a small enclosure. On the first windy day that 
comes the straw is thrown high in the air and carried off, the 
wheat grains remaining on the ground. 


CHILEAN RODEO 


Rodeos are popular in Chile and the huasos are daring riders 
capable of many remarkable feats of horsemanship. 
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THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD 


The Temple of Concord at Agrigentum is one of the best preserved ancient temples in existence. In the far distance at the right may be 
These two temples are the most impressive remains of what the Greek poet Pinder described “as the most 


beautiful city of mortals.” 


seen the Temple of Juno. 


_ The marionette fepresenting Ulysses unis about three feet meh 
and wears metal armor. 


This Saracen warrior is the personification of the brutality and 


treachery against which the Paladins fought so valiantly. 


| FILMING SICILIAN 
~  MARIONETTES 


by Fosco Maraini 


With photographs by the author 
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LOWERS DECAY, temples remain. 

[femples decay, rocks remain. Only the 
sea is more fundamental than rocks. 
_ At Agrigentum in Sicily, sea, rocks and 
femples have the essential and final quality 
pf eternity. Even a dandelion or a thistle 
iequires some sort of significance beyond 
its ephemeral beauty. The goat that greeted 
ie while climbing up to the temple of Con- 
cord was perfect Sas hology (but a peasant 
hassing on a mule was definitely twentieth- 
lentury). 


| The old man looking after the goats 


isked me what I was doing there. I had. 


‘ome to study the place because I was 
naking, with some friends, a film on Sicil- 
an marionettes and we icaded to use the 
emples as a background. He seemed very 
nuch interested and said there was a ghost 
n the temple which would make a wonder- 
‘ul subject (so he thought) for a ‘film. He 
Iso explained (referring to the themes of 
1e puppet-plays) that, while in Christian 
mes the Paladins could fight the Saracens 
ind gain, eternal merit, in ancient pagan 
Bees eood and evil were not so evenly and 
‘arefully distributed and wars had a much 
ess definite meaning. “More like now- 
days, I suppose,” he added. “Happy times 
pf Charlemagne,” he went on, “when a 
Saracen was definitely a Saracen !” 
| The Temple of Concord is s always. beau- 


tiful; at sunset or at sunrise, or in the 
moonlight, but the full sun of a late after- 
noon brings out the real glory of the rich 
golden-brown porous limestone. It is not 
exactly known to which deity the temple 
was dedicated in ancient: times. The human- 
ist Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570) found 
an inscription near the temple which men- 
tions Concord, but it is generally under- 
stood that the inscription had nothing to do 
with the temple itself. 

The building is in Doric style; there are 
thirty-four columns, each formed of four 
large circular drums: every proportion is 
calculated according to a complicated set 
of standards. Traces of the colored stucco 
coating are barely visible here and _ there. 
Probably two thousand years ago the same 
building, brilliantly white and gaudily col- 
ored in the sun, was a horrid thing to see 
(rather like some Hindu temples now- 
adays). Certainly nothing could be more 
beautiful than the naked, porous stone as 
it is now, a mere ruin. 

Fortunately the temple has been nearly 
perfectly preserved in its general struc- 
ture. In the six century A.D., St. Gregory 
transformed it into a Christian church and 
dedicated. it to St. Peter and St. Paul; 
thus medieval lootings never took place 
and the building has come down to us in 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Helen of Troy waits in desperate anxiety 
while her husband King Menalaus is 
engaged in combat. 


Fallen in aia with Paris, a Gisek 
warrior lies stricken near the Temple 
of Castor and Pollox. 
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FILMING SICILIAN MARIONETTES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The spaces between the 
and the walls 
pierced by 
which still 
Prince of Torre- 
temple to its 


its integrity. 
columns were 
of the central 
twelve arched 
remain. In 1748 the 
muzza restored the 
ancient state. Recently it has been 
very carefully repaired, and the 
quality of the work can be judged by 
the fact that it takes quite some time 
(except on the west front) to notice 
the parts which have been reinforced, 
though these are .many. 


closed 
cell were 


passages 


Soon my companions arrived with 
a jeep, a portable theater, which was 
promptly set up by the three pupari 
(puppet-workers) Carmelo, Salva- 
tore and Iuzzo, and with all the 
marionettes we had taken on loan 
from Catania. The idea was to make 
the marionettes act their story 
against bckgrounds similar to those 
in front of which the 
might have taken place thousands of 
years ago. 


Local peasants would come up to 


observe our preparations and chat 
with us. They explained very care- 
fully how the temples must have been 


built (enormous 
an inclination of earth, then the earth 
taken away) and, after a glass or 
two of wine from a fiasco weé carried 
with us, they started telling us of 
hidden treasures in the fields, of 
kings’ tombs, of secret passages from 
the acropolis to the sea, from one 
temple to another. 

Near the Temple of Concord lie 
the less imposing ruins of the Temple 
of Juno; a series of columns stand- 
ing among some ancient olive trees. 
“Olivi saraceni,’ the people say, 
meaning by this olive trees so old 
that they may have been planted by 
the Arabs, about ten centuries ago. 


stones 


Beyond the valley lies the town 
of Agrigentum. Daedalus himself, 
fleeing from Crete, founded it, work- 
ing together with the inhabitants of 
Gela, led by’ Aristonous and Pistilus, 
about 580 B.C. The city became soon 
so famous that Pindar called it “in- 
credibly opulent”; he also spoke of 
it as “the most beautiful city of mor- 
tals.” 

Agrigentum languished for sixteen 
years under the tyrant Phalaris, one 
of whose hobbies consisted in roast- 
ing his enemies inside a brazen bull; 
their screams gave an echo the sound 
of which was, so they say, full of a 
subtle charm. 

The Carthaginans destroyed Agri- 
gentumin 405 B.C. From that date, 
though the city was rebuilt by Timo- 
leon, it never regained its former 
ereatness, and when it came into the 
power of the Romans, in 210 B.C.,, it 
Was ‘just another city of the many 
in the southern Mediterranean. 

Nowadays Agrigentum is a sleepy 
town on top of a hill with narrow 
streets, old palaces, haroque churches, 
and lots of priests and carabinieri. 
Many firms in the town have adopted 
as a trade-mark the three columns of 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux. 
They form an extremely decorative 
group, perhaps because they were re- 
erected some years ago by Villareale 
and Cavallari (sculptor and an archi- 
tect) and hence are not so much a 
ruin as an embodiment of what some 
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actual events. 


hauled up: 


people thought ruins should be. 

The few columns which remain of 
the Temple of Hercules offered us 
a perfect setting for the scene of the 
clopement of Paris and Helen in one 
of the puppet-plays. The columns 
of this temple also haye been re- 
erected (by an Englishman, Captain 
Hardcastle, in 1922), but with so 
much more good sense that one does 
not notice the fact at all. 

In many Sicilian towns marion- 
ettes are still dangerous rivals for 
the movies. The shows take place in 
small and often miserable theaters on 
the poorer streets; there is usually 
a crowd, mostly of boys and young 
men. An entrance ticket costs ten 
lire. Women never attend in the 
cities, though at shows in the coun- 
try they are often seen, 

In Catania we shot 
scenes in the theater of Signor Lau- 
dani in the via Plaja: when the place 
turned out to be too small we moved 
into a large dilapidated barn further 
down. the street, where, during the 
summer, tomato sauce is made, The 
puppets were then placed (waiting 
for their turn to act) in enormous 
empty cauldrons. The owner of the 
barn, an old wrinkled man, had a 
vast. knowledge of Paladins and 
Kings, of Heroes and Princesses. He 
grumbled that the prices of every- 
thing went up; only the price of 
tomato sauce went constantly down— 
(“How can we live in these condi- 
tion? The taxes kill us .. .”)—but 
the minute he named Roland or 
Charlemagne his eyes lit up and he 
moved about in a happy world of 
his own. 

The plays belong to two great 
cycles. One includes events from La 
Storia Greca, (The Greek Story) the 
main characters being Paris, Helen, 
Menelaus, Ulysses and so on. The 
other includes events from Le Storie 
dei Paladini, (The Story of the 
Paladius) and brings on the scene 
Roland, Angelica, Reynold, Charle- 
magne, Agricane and others. The 
plays of the Greek Story are mainly 
taken from the Jliad or the Aeneid; 
those of the Paladins. from mediae- 
val books such as La Cronaca di 
Turpino, I Reali di Francia or from 
famous poems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, like Pulci’s Morgante or Arios- 
to’s Orlando Furioso. 


some of our 


Every evening a new episode is 
enacted and slowly a whole cycle is 
brought before the audience; this 
may take anything from a few 
months to nearly a year. Some char- 
acters are immensely popular, for 
instance Reynold, and the minute 
they appear on the scene the house 
shows its approval with enthusiastic 
cheers. The fighting is always a 
terrific climax, specially when the 
just and sinless hero overcomes a 
villan. 


These popular Sicilian theatricals 
are in many ways an epitome of the 
island’s long and varied history, in 
which Greek merchants and war- 
riors, Carthaginian adventurers, Ro- 
man praetors, Byzantine generals, 
Saracen conquerors, Norman invad- 
ers and Spanish lords have all at one 
time or another played an important 
part. 


HAMLET’S ELSINORE pag 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Kronborg was built by King 
Frederik II in the years 1574-85 on 
the foundations of an earlier castle, 
Krogen, erected in 1425 by King 
Erik of Pommern, and in turn suc- 
ceeding still more ancient medieval 
strongholds. For more than four- 
hundred years the fortress was used 
to insure the collection of sound 
dues, a custom abolished in 1857, and 
the beautiful Renaissance castle is 
today a museum, and the location of 
Denmark’s “West Point.” 

The Naval and Commercial Mu- 
seum at Kronborg was. opened in 
1915 and contains objects from the 
prosperous days of the sound dues. 
[It also has sections for the present 
Danish settlements in Greenland, and 
for the former colonies on the coast 
of Guinea, in the East Indies; and-in 
the West Indies—the Virgin Islands 
bought by the United States in 1917. 

The mainstay of this museum is 
the Nautical Museum, the purpose of 
which is to display the development 
of the Scandinavian ship from earli- 
est times to our days, and also to 
collect mementos’ of the circum- 
stances under which shipping and 
those who lived by it have worked 
throughout the ages. 

Elsinore, the city itself, is one of 
Denmark's oldest: towns. Now boast- 
ing a population of about twenty 
thousand the town has existed for 
almost eight-hundred years. At first 
it was a fishing center, then, with 
the creation of the sound dues in 
1430, and the threatening guns of 
the castle to enforce their collection, 
the town really flourished. Although 
its castle was almost destroyed by 
fire in 1629 and again later in the 
Swedish War the era of the Dues 
was a prosperous time for Elsinore. 
Sailors, merchants and other sea- 
faring men spent freely of their 
money while in town paying the dues, 
and in those days a sailor was not 
considered able-bodied until he’d 
been soundly thrashed on the Elsi- 
nore Wharf. 

The sound dues abolition in 1857 
was a severe blow to Elsinore, and 
for a quarter of a century the town 
lay dormant. But now it is again 
flourishing as one of Denmark’s im- 
portant shipyards, and a chief tourist 
attraction with the International 
Hamlet Festivals at Kronborg Castle. 

In the jate sixteenth century King 
Christian VII, then in residence at 
Kronborg Castle, built a lovely 
manor nearby and presented it to 
the widowed queen, Juliane Marie, 
to use as a Summer House. In the 
picturesque park of this manor called 
Marienlyst — Marie’s Pleasure — we 
find Hamlet’s second grave, marked 
by a stone monument. 

This is the memorial grave for 
Hamlet, placed near the castle which 
Shakespeare made the home of the 


melancholy Dane. Marienlyst itself 
houses Elsinore’s Hamlet museum. 
These considerations have from 


time to time brought special per- 
formances of “Hamlet” to Elsinore. 
It was acted here on the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
death in 1816. An English troupe 
played it in 1837, and the Danish 
Royal Theater in 1916. 

Then, in 1937, the annual Inter- 
national Hamlet Festivals were be- 
gun with the presentation of the 


, Olivier 


tragedy by England’s “Old Vic 
with a cast headed by Lawren 
and Vivian Leigh, In tt 
courtyard of Kronborg Castle no 
lingers the magic of other year 
other nations. Every year—with tl 
exception of the war years—a con 
pany from a foreign country he 
played “Hamlet” here in the anciet 
courtyard itself. John Gielgud, Gu 
tay Grundgens have acted the rol 
and Hamlet portrayers from No: 
way, Sweden, Finland, and the Unite 
States of America, have played witl 
in the castle’s venerable walls. 
Last summer an American Haml 
company headed by Walter Abe 
Aline MacMahon, Ruth Ford, Cla 
ence Derwent, and with Robe 
Breen in the title role journeyed 1 
Elsinore by invitation of the Dew 


: Government. 


This year during the month ¢ 
June “The Old ‘Vic’ will pay i 
third visit to the castle with Micha 
Redgrave in the part of Hamlet. 

The Shakespeare memorial table 
sculptured by Professor Utzor 
Frank, and placed in the wall c 
Kronborg courtyard, has looked upo 
many Hamlets and has seen as mar 
paternal ghosts stalk the battlement 
From flesh-and-blood actors 1 
wraithlike shadows and the erie effe 
achieved by the designer of tt 


American production, Nat Karsoi 
with phosphorescent light on — 
twenty foot statue of Hamlet 


father, one of six giant figures repré 
senting Hamlet’s forefathers, whic 
form a semi-circle around the ow 
door stage. 

No doubt the ghost of anit 
father is on friendly terms with ar 
other spirit inhabiting Kronbor 
Castle. This is the spirit of Holge 
Danske—Holger the Dane. Dee 
down in the castle dungeons he sit 
a great, stone figure in which dwel 
the spirit of an ancient and gloriou 
Viking warrior. For untold centuri¢ 
he has sat brooding, but legend he 
it that when Denmark is in dir 
peril the spirit of Holger Dansk 
will awaken and drive the enemi¢ 
from his fatherland’s shores. 4 

Appropriately enough the first an 
most dauntless group of undergroun 
fighters waging war on the Nai 
oppressors during their occupatio 
of Denmark was called “Hole 
Danske.” In the young men of th 
group the spirit of the old warric¢ 
came to life and helped crush Der 
mark’s foe. 

“Get thee to a nunnery!” Haml 
admonishes Ophelia, and on our wa 
from the castle to Hamlet’s memot 
ial grave at Marienlyst we stop ¢ 
the very nunnery Shakespeare ma 
have thought of when he put thes 
words in Hamlet’s mouth. 

This is the Karmeliterkloster 
scant quarter of a mile from Kror 
borg Castle. Built in the twelft 
century it is one of Europe’s be: 
preserved abbeys from the Midd 
Ages. It is said that an undergroun 
passage existed from the nunnery 1 
the castle itself. 

Thus, under a grassy mound o 
Ammelhede rests the real Amle 
while a stone with a beautiful Vikin 
design marks Hamlet’s memorii 
grave at Elsinore. 

And so, though immortal, Hamlé 
Prince of: Denmark, lies in two grave 
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O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
“ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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| We are still in the process of making contracts 
with hotels and shops for 10% discounts, and 
-fames are continually being added to the Official 
| Hotel and Shop Bulletin which is in preparation. 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 
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| For the convenience of members we are printing 
| below the complete list of shops and hotels as it 
‘stands as this issue goes to press. The page may 
be detached for easy reference. Members need 
|nmot mention their membership at the places 
| listed; they need merely secure a receipted bill 
and send it to the Club for rebate. 
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caren SBR EMOTER ich Ss Octet aoe Hotel TENNESSEE 
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NEVADA Naishivil leaner mie tesntar-kecntcrnstaie The Hermitage 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 
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ACROSS 

As any traveler knows, they have their 
ups and downs : 
Patron Saint of Travel Magazine 
Fragrant wood of East Indian tree 
Precious, common or black, it was con- 
sidered unlucky 
He sounds wise, probably because of 
his injunuity 
St. Paul would describe this as the State 
of the Nation 
Fancy Lily 
They run the hottest countries under the 
Equator 
Sign seen around South Pacific 
Legal thingum i Re, 
The Greeks have an H of a time with it 
St. Peter’s has a prominent one 
He gets all the work, the boss gets all 
the money: contr. 
What prominent citizens do in Mexico 
City from 1 to 3 
London’s La Guardia 
Jr. Ostrich 
No experienced traveler refers to this as 
a boat 
One of the slowest things on the Atlantic 
A best smeller 
Broiled sole of boot (on a tramp 
steamer ) 
What men who walk around in bedsheets 
talk 
Mackerel motors 
Act sinful in a backward way 
Iridescent—bringing that sparkle to a 
gal’s eye 

5 What they do to the left in Czecho- 
Slovakia 
Green land 
Women drivers 
What a choke it was on Grandma! 
Ann got a little mixed up here 
What you never have to do in the Wel- 
fare State 
A drip of water can be a great one 
Kind of wave that can be a big washout 
Having red tendencies (pretty raw, eh?) 
Big robin 
High time to eat at sea 
Undrinkable Algerian port 
At the risk of being all wet, the smart 
traveler does this to himself in foreign 
culture 
The Christiania of yesterday—and home 
of the Fjord drivers of today 

DOWN 

Actors with I trouble 
He wrote like a little Lamb 
He got the dirty end of Cortez’ stick 
Washington’s No. 1 Gas Chamber 
A moving traveler gathers none 
The GI Mail was in its care 
One of the Lemmings of Norway 
Kind of chassis admired in Brooklyn 
Cow pasture pool 
Wot a Cockney lidy as on er ahems 


11 Where our ancestors were brung up— 
no use lion about it! 

12 Looks like a wolf 

16 Person who thinks America ends at the 
New York boundary 

18 Chaucerian lady 

22 Chianti, claret, port or burgundy 

25 It was a scream at the opera 

26 The louder, the better the champagne 

27 You can dye with it if you're sufficiently 
blue 

28 The Smartificial Set 

29 Flying Carpet poet 

30 Hornswoggle 

31 Outstanding things about big pitchers 

33 It keeps you from seeing right through 
Parisian women 

35 Butchers in brilliant costumes 

36 Where the wind always blows at a Gael 

38 The future looks black for it 

39 You can have them washed out on a trip 
to Rome 

41 A this for the cost 
wardrobe! 

44 One of the beachiest places in California 

45 Hex marks the spot where this charming 
stuff is practised 

47 They’re worth their weight 
gold in the Sahara 

48 It’s new National Anthem is: Nehru My 
god to thee! 

50 Common salutation 

52 How ze French 
Sunday 

53 Evenings with Shelley 

54 Gnikraps ecalp 

55 City of the Great Divide 

57 It sounds handy but awfully cramped 

59 The answer is in the negative 

60 John found her a little deer! 


of Adam & Eve’s 


in molten 


in Siberia 


she feels on rainy 


The answer to this puzzle will appear in the next issue 
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ALPINE UTOPIA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to an historical accident. It consists 
of two “fiefs,” or feudal estates, of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the county 
of Vaduz and the Lordship of Schell- 
enberg. They were united into a 
principality in 1419 and for nearly 
three-hundred years led an unhappy 
existence under a_ succession of 
spendthrift tyrants. In 1713 they were 
purchased from Emperor Charles the 
Sixth by Prince Johann Adam of 
Liechtenstein, whose descendants still 
rule. Strangely enough, it was more 
than one-hundred years before the 
first member of the family set foot 
in the principality. It was allowed to 
develop its ways of life and govern- 
ment unhampered by much authority 
or taxation. The Liechtensteins had 
too mutch money to bother with any 
little revenue which might have been 
squeezed out of the little Alpine 
province. 

When the Holy Roman Empire was 
dissolved in the victories of Napoleon 
in 1806 the principality seems to have 
been too insignificant to be included 
in the reshuffing of Europe and has 


gone its own way ever since. For 
more than a century it maintained 
close ties with Austria. The blood 


relationships of the people were clos- 
est across the Austrian border. The 
language was Alemanic German, very 
similar to the dialect spoken in the 
nearest Austrian province. 


The principality was quick, how- 
ever, to sever its ties with the empire 
at the start of the first World War 
and form a safer alliance with Swit- 
zerland. Nothing could be clearer to 
its canny citizens than the fact that 
the country’s continued independence 
and prosperity depend on staying far 
away from any combat. 


The present close kinship of Liech- 
tensteins and Hapsburgs came about 
only in the last generation, although 
there had been some intermarriage 
for the past three centuries. 


Archduke Charles Ludwig, younger 
brother of Emperor Franz Josef and 
Maxmillian of Mexico, was thrice 
married. From his second marriage, 
to a princess of Bourbon-Sicily, were 
born three sons. Eldest was the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir-ap- 
parent to the Austro-Hungarian 
throne, whose assasination at Sara- 
jevo in 1914 precipitated the first 
World War. Second was Otto, father 
of the last emperor, Karl, and grand- 
father of Prince Otto, the present 
claimant to the throne, who now is in 
the United States. 


From Charles Ludwig’s third mar- 
riage to the Princess Maria-Therese 
of Portugal there were two daugh- 
ters, Princesses Maria Annunciata 
and Elizabeth. The elder remained 
unmarried and makes her home at 
Vaduz castle with her nephew. Eliza- 
beth married Prince Alois of Liech- 
tenstein, the old gentlemen for whose 
birthday observance the family were 
assembled. From this union were 
born six sons and two daughters. The 
eldest is Franz Josef the Second, the 
principality’s present ruler. Thus he 
is just a step removed from the direct 
royal line of the Hapsburgs. The 
ties between the two families were 
tightened a few months ago when the 
second son of Alois and Elizabeth 


married the Archduchess Agles o 
Hapsburg, great granddaughter o 
Emperor Franz Josef. 

Patiently enough, standing in th 
castle's medieval chapel where mas 
has been celebrated for the famil 
every morning for a century, th 
prince tried to guide me through thi 
maze of princesses, duchesses, coun 
tesses and baronesses. He finally ha 
to draw a picture of the family tree 
which was naturally quite impressiv 
to a former barefooted Irish ki 
from Boston’s north end whose idea 
of royalty were moulded by Fourt! 
of July and Hibernian picnic orations 
It all added up to this: 

The tiny principality with it 
twenty-thousand inhabitants is th 
last remnant of that vast Holy Romai 
Empire over which the descendants 6 
the wild Swiss mountain bandit 
Count Werner of Hapsburg, rule 
for four centuries until the domai 
of Charlemagne finally fell to piece 
in the road of Bonaparte’s armies 
And in grey old Vaduz castle I wai 
the guest of the last of the rulin: 
Hapsburgs who was worried over th 
prices of man’s shoes and whos 
lovely young princess, who sat play 
ing solitaire while we talked family 
was wondering how to get a gallos 
of maple syrup from Vermont. 

For at least three generations thi 
ruling family has gotten no revenu 
from the country, other than profit 
from small private properties. Befor 
the last war the Liechtensteins wer 
among central Europe's richest fami 
lies. Their wealth was chiefly in vas 
timberlands and sawmills in Austrii 
and Bohemia. The latter now appeal 
to be irretrievably lost. This prob 
ably would have been the case. ever 
without the present Communist con 
trol of Czechoslovakia, As soon a 
the war was over there was a lou 
demand in Prague that the govern 
ment seize the Liechtenstein forests 


Prince Franz Josef still expects t 
salvage the Austrian holdings. Th 
family also has large investments # 
industry and banking throughel 
Europe. It is organized as a corpora 
tion—in Liechtenstein, of course—as 
head of which the prince has latel 
succeeded his aging father. Revenues 
are divided according to a family 
compact. ‘ 

Despite the war-caused reverses 
the family fortunes the Liechtenstein 
remain the most fortunate 0 
Europe’s ruling families. They aré 
well aware of the fact and will wall 
very cautiously through the contin 
ent’s troubled politics, at least during 
this generation. 


And their postage stamp state if 
about as close to the ideal of a happ 
land as can conceivably be attaine 
in these days. With a sense of almo 
complete security it can sit on if 
mountain doorstep in the sun a 
watch the troubled world go by. 


But, alas, there can be only on 
Liechtenstein. It is the happy resul 
of the unconscious conspiracy of 
centuries to produce a utopia. 


It is hard to imagine the stamp col 
lectors of the world paying at lea 
a third of the expenses of any othe 
state, or the establishment of anothe 
world Delaware. 


Justice Douglas, Mountaineer 
“IT learned early that the richness 
f life is found in adventure,” writes 
ustice of the Supreme Court Wil- 
‘am O. Douglas in his new book 
)f Men. and Mountains (Harpers, 
4.00). His adventures began when 
§ a boy he began his explorations 
f the rugged, tangled mountains of 
he Pacific Northwest. He has con- 
Inued these adventures ever since, 
ad this book is the exhilarating and 
elightful record of his experiences. 
‘ew men know the solitude and 
randeur of the Cascades and the 
WVallowa Mountains better than he. 
Vhenever his legal work has per- 
jitted he has sought adventure and 
leereation in that magnificent wil- 
erness. Here rock cliffs such as 
Moochman rise as straight in the 
‘ir as the Washington Monument 
ad two or three times as high. The 
liants among the mountains rise 
‘leven, twelve and fourteen feet hign. 
h as Hood, Adams and Raineer. 
ere are remote valleys where man 
‘never been. Fishing in the clear 
\) yuntain streams is superb; cougar, 
ter, elk, bear and mountain goat 
jve unmolested in vast regions. 


‘In his book Justice Douglas has 
iiptured the wonder of this magnifi- 
jmt mountain area. He has found 
jlenty of adventure and it has given 
ls life a richness which every reader 
t this vivid and colorful and ex- 
ting autobiographical narrative will 
dare. 


|| Germany to make a pilgrimage to 
te Holy Land. Fortunately he left 
jirecord of tais trip under the title 
Zvergatorium.” On the basis of this 
ok and. other contemporary docu- 
Jents the Oxford scholar, H. F. M. 
jrescott, has written Friar Felix at 
large (Yale University Press, $3.75). 
i this book, which contains generous 
|kcerpts from Friar Felix’s work, the 
dern reader is given an oppor- 
\inity to share the experiences of*a 
k who visited Jerusalem in the 
eenth century. ea 


riar Felix.was a genial fellow. 
Je enjoyed picnics and feasts and 
* had a gift for laughter. He re- 
)rded- with 


‘te habit of carving initials on his- 
tical monuments, the hot tempers 
jf all cooks, and the dubious cour- 
sy of Arabian hosts. Of greatest 
terest, however, is the record of 
it felt in an age of faith to visit 
heart of Christianity from which 
jigrims brought home with them 
jleasurements of holy places and 
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sardonic humor the. 


t they were told were. sacred 


relics. One pilgrim took “part of the 
pillar at which Christ was scourged” ; 
another, a “stone of the Mount Cal- 
vary” : 
Golden Gate.” For those who make 
the Holy Year pilgrimage and then 
go on to Jerusalem by motor, steam- 
ship and airplane Friar Felix’s pil- 
grimage will hold a special interest. 
Mr. Prescott has assembled and pre- 
sented his material with impressive 
skill and scholarship. 


Italy in Color 

One of the most beautiful travel 
books of the season is the new volume 
in The World in Color series—/taly 
(Whittlesey House, $6). The text 
is by Marcel Brion and Philippe Le- 
francois and there is a special section 
on Italian art by Jean Desternes. In 
addition to 225 illustrations in full 
color it contains a rich section of 
old prints and line drawings. The 
chapter on Rome and the Vatican is 
almost a complete guide book in it- 
self. The chapters on each of the 
provinces are thoroughly up to date 
and filled with fascinating informa- 
tion about their history, local tradi- 
tions and customs. 


Tibet, Key to Asia 
In Roof. of the World (Rinehart, 
$3.50) Amoury de Riencourt writes 


others, “nails or pieces of the 


about a trip he made to the forbidden 
city of Lhasa in 1947. He describes 
the life and social customs of the 
country, the gigantic Potala Palace, 
the monasteries, lamaseries and 
Buddhist temples. His concluding 
chapters deal with what he believes 
to be the amazing achievements of 
Tibetan holy men in the exercise of 
supernatural powers. There is also 
a discussion of Tibet’s significance in 
the revolutionary developments tak- 
ing place in the Orient today. 


The Pageant of the Popes 

It is appropriate and welcome in 
1950 to have a new edition of John 
Farrow’s Pageant of the Popes 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) for those 
who are making the Holy Year pil- 
erimage to Rome. This book is an 
effective and skillful distillation of 
nearly a hundred standard histories, 
and in a single continuous narrative 
it presents the story of all the popes 
from Peter to Pius XII. It is illus- 
trated with the portraits of fourteen 
popes by the distinguished Mexican 
artist, Jean Charlot. 


Sanctuaries in the Congo 

Twenty years before writing her 
new book, Congo Eden (Dodd, Mead, 
$4.50) Mary L. Jobe Akeley traveled 
to the Congo with her husband, the 
late Carl Akeley, for the American 
Museum of Natural History. They 
were largely responsible for the 
creation of a series of wild life 
sanctuaries in the uttermost wilder- 
ness of Africa. Recently the Belgian 
government asked Mrs. Akeley to 
visit the wild life preserves and de- 
scribe what has been accomplished. 
What she saw is set forth in her 
new book. In these sanctuaries, now 
preserved for all time under the law, 
she witnessed hippopotami in mortal 
combat, roving herds of elephants, 
gorillas in their mountain fastness 


and many other kinds of wild life 
roaming, unmolested by big game 
hunters, on jungled peaks and the 
blossoming veld. She writes as a 
trained observer and her book is a 
vivid and valuable contribution to 
the literature dealing with African 
wild life. 


Toward the Heights 

Joseph Addison expressed a point 
of view typical of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when he described the impres- 
sion made upon him by the Alps as 
an “agreeable kind of horror.” The 
love of mountains and mountaineer- 
ing as a sport began in the nineteenth 
century, a fact that is made clear in 
Challenge, An Anthology of Moun- 
taineering, edited by William Robert 
Irwin (Columbia University Press, 
$4.75). Here are gathered twenty- 
five first hand accounts of mountain- 
eering in all parts of the world by 
writers as dissimilar as James Bryce, 
Gertrude Bell, Evelyn Waugh, Henry 
David Thoreau, John Muir, Edward 
Whymper, and John Charles Free- 
mont. The editor’s selections are 
excellent. The reader will find many 
names here not ordinarily associated 
with mountaineering and he will find 
an abundance of fine descriptive 
writing. 


Understanding Mexico 
No one can travel intelligently in 
Mexico, or in any other foreign 
country for that matter, without an 
understanding of its history and of 
the economic, cultural and political 
forces that have moulded it. For 
travelers planning to go to Mexico 
Frank Tannenbaum’s Mexico, the 
Struggle for Peace and Bread 
(Knopf, $3.50) is essential reading. 
He has been in intimate contact with 
that country for more than three 
decades and he writes with authority 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE CITY OF DREAMING SPIRES 
(Continued from Page 18) 


discipline and this has been intensi- 
fied by the number of veteran under- 
graduates, aged from twenty-five to 
thirty-two. Men who marched, fought 
and drank their way from El Alamein 
to Berlin took a poor view, in their 
own words, of being accosted by 
“bullers’—plain clothes University 
police—while enjoying a quiet glass 
of beer in one of the ancient town 
pubs, traditionally out of bounds to 
members of the University. 

The authorities refuse to admit it 
officially, but such restrictions, de- 
signed to control eighteen year olds 
just up from school have been largely 
relaxed since the return of the ser- 
vicemen and a more liberal tradition 
has established itself. By an unspoken 
gentlemen’s agreement, the bullers or 
bull dogs make the same round night 
after night and the veteran pub 
crawler can tell to a minute what 
time they may be expected. At five to 
eight for instance, the Randolph bar 
will mysteriously empty. The bull 
dogs enter and for the sake of form 
accost an elderly townsman with the 
courteous formula “Are you a mem- 
ber of this University, sir?” and, 
upon receiving an equally courteous 
negative, depart. Five minutes later, 
the bar is full of undergraduates 
again, drinking unmolested until clos- 
ing time. 

Oxford men at an American uni- 
versity miss the numerous clubs and 
societies, covering every possible ac- 
tivity and interest, from photography 
to glaciology. Here the undergraduate 
spends much of his leisure in the 
rapidly dying art of conversation— 
conversation with men who share his 
interests and his ideas. Even the 
numerous, strictly masculine and ex- 
clusive dinner clubs, purely social in 
intent, specialize in two things—good 
wines and good conversation 

So full is the life of the University 
that the bulk of reading is done by 


most undergraduates during the five 
month “Long Vacation” in the sum- 
mer. The months at Oxford are a 
preparation and a gradual discipline 
of the mind to the right degree of re- 
ceptivity. The ancient buildings, the 
immense stretches of long cultivated 
lawns, the fine old silver mugs from 
which and udergraduate may take his 
beer in his own collegs—all these are 
the framework and the matrix from 
which his latent possibilities develop. 
No man can take a First Class 
Honors degree unless he has a gen- 
uinely first-class and creative mind. 
The degree is a seal, not upon his 
learning or upon his hard work, but 
upon the quality of his intellect, 
developed in these years of prepara- 
tion, these years of gradual, pleasant 
maturing before he leaves the con- 
fines of the University to pursue his 
chosen profession. 

Oxford has been called the home 
for lost causes; every year the Jacob- 
ite Society meets solemnly to toast 
the “King across the Sea’”—a lost 
cause of three hundred years ago. It 
has also been called the most pleasant 
way of wasting four years of a man’s 
life! Despite new Education Bills, 
despite the excellent modern trend 
towards a “university education for 
all” Oxford will remain for the few 
who wish to find a brief retreat, a 
time for dreaming. The great pro- 
vincial universities of Bristol and 
Leeds, the energetic, fore-thinking 
University of London, and the Lon- 
don School of Economics will turn 
out fine technicians, energetic young 
bsinessmen and.excellent executives. 
But the Oxford and Cambridge de- 
grees will continue to mean some- 
thing not to. be found anywhere else 
in the world today—that a man could 
spare four of his most important 
years to contemplate at his leisure his 
cultural heritage and to love learning 
for its own sake, 


DESTINATION — CAPE HATTERAS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


One young Coast Guardsman drop- 
ped an extremely cloudy remark. Said 
he, “Reckon I’ve towed that same 
command car in a dozen times.” 

The benevolent Coast Guard made 
us at home. We had chow—spaghetti 
and meat balls, then browsed around 
the station lounge. Although we 
wanted to go to bed, Captain Mid- 
gett, did not choose to hurry in as- 
signing our quarters. Tish was a bit 
wary of the situation since Coast 
Guard stations aren’t meant to quarter 
female guests. Captain Midgett liked 
checkers and sized Martens up as a 
pretty good player. But Martens went 
to sleep on a crucial move and Cap- 
tain Midgett got the hint. 

Seven A. M. rolled around and we 
dined once more with the friendly 
group of men who had posted a sign 
reading: “No pistol shooting after 
midnight ; Don’t. use wash water to 
drink—a man fell into the cistern two 
years ago and we haven’t had time 
to fish him out.” The motor mech 
tuned up our engine, fixed the bat- 
_ tery and we were on the beach. 

It was a sprightly day, the sun was 
up strong, and a light breeze came 
in from the sea. The command car 
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droned along, just above the wash 
of the waves, at ,around thirty miles 
an hour. We passed Waves and Sal- 
vo, stopping now and then to retrieve 
an outstanding piece of driftwood. 
Both towns are located about’a mile 
from the beach proper. Then we 
commenced the barren run between 
Salvo and Avon, a distance of about 
fifteen miles. Tish cocked here head 
at an ominous knock that seemed to 
be coming from the engine. Martens 
frowned and the inevitable happened. 
With a whoose, the motor conked out 
and we plowed to a stop, about three 
feet from the wash of the waves. 
The tide was coming in an we un- 
loaded our equipment and the preci- 
ous driftwood. 

We looked south and realized we'd 
never make it to Hatteras. We didn’t 
have time to walk it, and the bus, 
which careens between Manteo and 
Hatteras along the sand track, 
wouldn’t stop for even a very rare 
cypress root. The Coast Guard came 
by and dragged the command car 
back to firm ground. We hastily ma- 
rooned it, collected our morning's 
stock of driftwood; strapped it 
around us, carried it and dragged it; 
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began the wait for the bus which 
would take us back to Manteo. The 
Cape could have been in Timbucktoo. 

The passengers, mainly women 
from the villages along the Lower 


Banks, in for a shopping trip, tittered , 


as we pushed and fumbled our way 
aboard the bus. We sat, disgruntled, 
in the back seats and turned to see 
the last sight of the command car. 
On arrival in Manteo, we blasted the 
owner for giving us a wreck and paid 
him ten dollars for our trouble. We 
put all the driftwood we'd found 
that day into the station wagon, took 
on gas, and headed north. Sad be- 
cause we didn’t reach the Cape but 
full of delight from the varied ex- 
periences. And we had driftwood, 
plenty of it. 

New York appeared to be a brick 
stew, infested with ants, when we 
touched the west bank of the Hud- 
son. We'd have given a pretty sum 
to hear Captain Tillett repeat, “When 


a feller like me goes to New York; 


I feel the same way you folks i 
here. Sorta lost.” After the Loy 
Banks, we felt sorta lost, too. W 
been gone five days. 


The driftwood? We sold every k 
and gnarl of it. Some went for « 
dollar and we even got fifteen 
one exceptional piece. Our mar 
included interior decorators, fle 
suppliers and individuals. The gall 
man reneged. We even sold ei; 
conch shells for twenty-five ce 
apiece. The sales amounted to $168. 
Our final expense tally was $152. 
We've put the balance away. 


We're still going to get to Hatte 
sometime. After all, it was our d 
tination. But right now, we're mak 
a deal for another expense paid va 
tion. We going to collect Span 
moss for floral arrangement purpos 
Our destination is South Carol 
and south. There’s nothing like s 
ing the country on somebody els 

money. 
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LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from Page 19) 


lenburgh Square, a group of roomy 
old mansions is already being re- 
constructed for United States stu- 
dents. But many more Americans, 
and succeeding generations of them, 
will find room in the group of build- 
ing comprising Overseas House which 
the asked-for two millions will pro- 
vide. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
the other night, Princess Elizabeth, 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Winston 
Churchill requested every Briton who 
has opened an overseas gift parcel 
since 1940—some millions of them— 
to give something. The purse is called 
“The National Thanksgiving Fund.” 
Already a fifth is subscribed. 


oF tk ce ee 


Eleven American sales experts ar- 
rived here the other day on a Good- 
Will Tour. Soon five hundred sales- 
men from British exporting firms 
had gathered to learn how to sell 
their goods to the Yanks—woolens, 
tooled leather goods, whiskey, small 
cars. High pressure salesmanship is 
not necessary, they were told. “We 
believe in low pressure, constantly ap- 
plied,” said the American spokesman. 
Told to rely only on their native sup- 
ply of persistence, which is huge, and 
astonished at the free sharing of the 
secrets of an American cult which 
has always given them an inferority 
complex, one Britisher said: “This 
is the first time in my life that custo- 
mers have come forward to tell me 
how to sell things. I am grateful. I 
am dumfounded.” 


* * * 


Great Britain is an avenue this 
spring not only for thousands of 
pilgrims who will push on toward 
Rome for Holy Year but for some 
Americans who will go further—to 
the tiny new combative state of 
Israel. American Jews have been join- 
ing British Jews, and many non- 
Jews have been meeting here as well, 
for tours to Palestine that begin in 
London and last from five to fifteen 


days. These tours have very energe 
programs. The London ager 
specializing in them warns that th 
are plenty of hardships in the n 
state; visitors may not only see 
few, but may feel that they < 
participating in some of them. W: 
life in Israel ts hard—and creati 
the agency points out; those not | 
tracted by that sort of life had bet 
stay away. No more tourists will 
accepted, anyway, than there ¢ 
places in good clean hotels. Pric 
are fairly high; tne Israel pou 
fetches nearly a third more on t 
world exchange than does the Brit 
pound, itself priced at $2.80. 
Kock oe ae 

To Americans, most British se 
matter-of-fact and  wunimaginati 
British youth pernaps seems less - 
Anyway, young people over here ¢ 
letting their apprehensions rise abc 
the future. What they foresee mal 
them afraid. That, at least, was 1 
impression one got from certain hc 
rors on wheels that the students 
London University dragged throu 
the city one Saturday afternoon 
March. It was a students’ ron 
under police protection, ending in 
monster carnival. Truck after tru 
had been built up with glue, paint a 
nails to represent the years betwe 
1950 and 2000—a very gloomy peri¢ 
according to these college boys a 
girls. One float staged ‘Return 
the Stone Age after the H-boml 
Another scene of devastation w 
labelled simply “Atomized.” The 
was a dolorous representation, t¢ 
of “Nationalised Joy”’—a warning 
the drab days that will come, presu 
ably, if socialist governments like t 
present one continue. . . . Meanwhi 
a cheerful two-man American deb: 
ing team has been taking on univ 
sity debaters all over England to ¢ 
fend the negative of this propositio 
“That this House has more to ho 
than to fear from the developme 
of atomic. energy.” : ; 
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VHAT MAKES 3a prize-winning 
cture ? 

‘One of the essential qualities is 
aman interest—the emotional tug of 
eart-warming subject matter, suca 
} children and pets, especially when 
igether. 

But I have yet to see a subject more 
(ficult. to control than a pet named 
ido—unless it is Fido’s master— 
hen both of them are hopping a 
ince. 

‘John Gajda, of Detroit, however, 
ot two tempermental playmates to- 
ther long enough to click a shutter 
id Win a prize in the dog photo 
mtest sponsored by Gaines Dog Re- 
‘arch Center. (See photo). 


‘How do you shoot a picture like 
is? Follow the boy and dog with 
jur camera until you see a “cute” 
‘pression and then shoot? No, you 
ould have no more chance than 
ying to catch a fleeing bear cub 
ith a butterfly net. 


‘The best way to catch either quarry 
‘to bait a trap. First select a photo- 
mic fence. Walk around it to 
lect the best camera position, keep- 
& in mind the position of the sun. 
ou want it behind you, usually, and to 
le side. When the sun is low, in 
@ morning or late afternoon, it 
ovides even lighting with a mini- 
um of deep shadows. 

Next, decide on the background. 
ue sky is always good, especially if 
ere are a few fleecy clouds around, 
uting to be captured with a yellow 
ter, With color film, no filter is 
lcessary. The beautiful blue sky 
(ll reproduce perfectly. A’ low 
mera , angle—perhaps from _ the 
ound—will be called for. Watch 
for grass or weeds close to the 
mera that might be in the lens’s 
le of vision. Such an obstruction 
ight not be seen in the viewfinder, 
it is above the lens. 

Now we are all set—the trap is 
ady. Focus carefully on the fenge, 
measure the distance with a tape, 
the lens may be set accurately. 
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Put the shutter at 1/100 or 1/200 
second and bring on the quarry. Just 
as the boy and dog get part way 
through the fence, squeeze the trig- 
ger. That’s all there is to it. 


Do not ask them to, “Hold it.” 
They won't remain still, anyway. Let 
them ignore you. If they prefer to 
go over the fence, that’s all right, too. 
If they do it several times you will 
get several negatives, and at least one 
of them may be a prize-winner. 


Only be sure that the action takes 
place where you have staged it for 
good lighting, background and focus. 
Have the camera on a tripod or tree 
stump, if possible: Let your actors 
reenact the scene several times— 
they'll be delighted to do it, once they 
catch on to what you're after, and 
know that they are allowed to go 
through, or over, the fence just as 
if no one were looking. 


Finally, for slick, professional re- 
sults, add a flash bulb or reflecter 
to illuminate the shadows. With color 
film, this is especially helpful. Use 
one of the blue bulbs. 


The Rectaflex is one of the 
new single-lens reflexes with 
eye-level focusing. 


Selecting a Camera 


The  single-lens___reflex-type of 


camera is one of the most versatile 
of all. The Graflex Camera, which 
is illustrated here, is the grand-daddy 
of this type. Portraiture, landscape 
photography and closeups of small 


In the center of the Rectaflex ground glass screen a complex 
_ range finder operates a novel diagonal type of coincidence range- 

finder. At the left is a perfect focus picture; at the right, an 
: out of focus picture. 


John Gajd 


This photograph won one of the awards in the Gaines Dog 
Research photo contest. 


GRAFLES, 


The 


grand 

daddy of the single-lens reflex 

type, features the automatic 
diaphram control. 


Graflex camera, 


objects can be filmed with ease and 
facility, 

This type of camera is ideal for 
color photography. Or both color and 
black and white can be used inter- 
changeably by employing film holders 
using various kinds of film. It is fine 
for action photography, having a fast, 
1/1000-second focal-plane shutter. 
Flash photography is a smiple matter, 
as the recent models have built-in 
flash contacts. Finally, lenses may be 
interchanged without any problem of 
calibration; the image on the ground 
glass shows exactly what the film will 
record. For telephoto work, the Gra- 
flex is unexcelled. It is used by many 
newspapers for photographing base~ 
ball and football games. It is fine 
for filming wild game and birds in 
flight from a concealed blind. 


The Graflex certainly is a versatile 
camera, but it also has its limitations. 
It is a bulky box—not suitable for a 
long hike or for candid work where 
a camera must be concealed or kept 
unobstrusive. The lenses are slower— 
about £/4.5 or £/5.6. This is fine for 
most work, but not for dimly-lit sub- 
jects in subways, night clubs, court 
rooms and other candid hunting 
grounds, 

My favorite model is the 314x4%4- 
inch Super D Graflex with a 6-inch 
lens in automatic diaphragm. This 
feature permits setting the diaphragm 
in advance. You focus with the lens 
wide open. When you click the shut- 


ter, the diaphragm automatically 
stops down to the pre-set f-number. 
Also popular is the 2%4x3%4-inch 
model. 


Mimature Reflex Cameras 

In the 35 mm. size, a new trend 
has suddenly appeared. Reflex cam- 
eras are sprouting eye-level view- 
finders. Three new models come from 
three countries—lItaly, Switzerland 
and Germany—showing the results 
of years of labors among designers 
all over the world. They have added 
one more advantage to the reflex 
type of camera. 

The Rectaflex shows a full image 
on a ground glass which is viewed 
through a large window directly be- 
hind the lens. In addition, to insure 
sharp focusing, there is a clear circle 
in the center of the image where the 
‘Duo-Prism” focuser operates. This 
is a coincidence type of rangefinder. 
In the circle, if a double image is 
seen, the lens is moved until the 
images coincide. This method is more 
precise and accurate than focusing 
on a ground-glass screen. The Recta- 
flex ($295 with Schneider Xenon £/2 
lens) is made in Rome, Italy, and 
distributed by Director Products, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. _ 

The Alpha Reflex is the Swiss 
entry in the international competition 
for American camera dollars. A pre- 
cision job, it combines the features of 
two ‘types of cameras by having both 
a reflex screen for waist-level focus- 
ing, and a eye-level rangefinder. With 
the standard 2-inch £/2.8 lents, it 1s 
$269.50. Additional lenses available 
include a 7-inch telephoto. The 
American agent for this camera 1s 
Heintz & Lightburn, 16 W. 90th, New 
York 24. 

The Contax-S has a mirror-reflex 
optical system with an eye-level aper- 
ture for viewing and focusing, called 
“Prisma-Scope.” A disadvantage is the 
necessity of stopping down the lens 
after focusing—a problem which 
slows down the operation of any 
single-lens reflex camera which does 
not have an automatic diaphragm. 
Manufactured in Dresden, Germany, 
the Contax-S is distributed by Ercona 
Camera Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. With the high-speed 
Zeiss Biotar £/2 lens, it is $475.00. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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CHILE 
(Continued from Page 25) 


will feed you like a king, and you 
will taste the fine wines and spicy 
foods that are synonymous’ with 
Chile. On your second day he will 
show you the estate. 

The hacienda is a community in 
its own right. The imquilino, who 
oftentimes lives and dies on the 
estate without much more than a 
glimpse of the outer world, is the 
moving force which keeps it func- 
tioning. He resembles his master 
only in that both are human beings. 

The little house he lives in is not 
his, though generations of his people 
may have lived in it. Most of the 
time it consists of two rooms fur- 
nished with a table, a few roughly 
made chairs, a chest of drawers and 


a-box for the family’s clothing. 
The wages he receives are un- 
believable by American standards. 


He can consider himself lucky if he 
makes as much as seventy-five centa- 
vos a day. Half the amount is a 
more realistic figure. The centavo is 
worth approximately a tenth of a 
cent in U. S. money. 

From the hacendado he receives 
. two acres of land to cultivate for 
his own and his familiy’s use. Since 
he works about seventy hours a 
week, he must do this on his own 
time. Whatever he neéds must be 
purchased at his master’s high-priced 
store. Caught coming and going, he 
is nearly always in debt. 

Once a person is born on a haci- 
enda he may just as well forget 
about living any other life. He is 
bound to it by a tradition and chain 
of circumstances stronger than law. 
His plight was described perfectly 


by Hubert Herring when he wrote: 
“He is not the peon of the Peruvian 
hacienda, drugged by coca leaves and 
subject to the will of his master. He 
is not the serf of Diaz’ Mexico who 
could be whipped or imprisoned or 
killed if his master willed it. He is 
legally a free citizen, but economic- 
ally a slave.” 

‘Yhe iquilino theoretically has the 
freedom to move from one hacienda 
to another as the afuerinos, the des- 
pised and feared migratory workers, 
do. But he would be black-listed by 
the owners as unreliable. They prefer 
a man who will remain to one spot 
all his life. 

To go to the city is suicide, for he 
is without training for urban life 
and would be crushed by the skilled 
competition. The illiteracy rate is 
high, and the sixty percent that can 
read and write have a powerful ad- 
vantage over those who can’t, The 
new generation of Chilean leaders 
has for some time been shouting for 


a program of mass education, higher 


wages, shorter hours and_ better 
working conditions, but the opposi- 
tion of the arch conservatives has 
stifled any real change. 

What has just happened to China 


should be warning enough. But 
things move slowly in this land, 
quietly. It is haunted by its founders, 


tugged by the charm and flavor of 
yesterday. This is its greatest beauty. 
also its greatest danger. Until the 
hacienda system is modified and 
modernized—until the workers in the 
field are given at least the same 
care accorded horses and oxen—there 
will be no tomorrow for Chile. 


SIAMESE FIGHTING FISH STAGE A COMBAT 
(Continued from Page 15) 


contender tries to get the same re- 
sults by biting at Lam’s tail. 

“Just now there  lightning-like 
movements are churning the water 
so violently that we can’t tell one 
fighter from another. There goes 
a piece of fin settling to the bottom; 
and some scales are flying around the 
bowl. Blood-is giving tae water a 
pinkish tinge. We can’t. tell which 


one is bleeding, there’s so much ac- 


tion. They’re slowing down now; 
they separate and swim to opposite 
sides of the bowl. Both bettas were 
hurt in that last melee. Tu’s left 
gill is bleeding, and a small piece of 
the Champ’s right fin was bitten off. 
He doesn’t seem to miss it though. 
He swims around the bowl grace- 
fully and is still full of fight. Tu 
looks, dazed and tired. 

“Both bettas are getting set again. 
They’re charging at each other with 
mouths wide open. Bang, there’s a 
head on collison and they lock jaws 
and they spin around furiously like 
a pinwheel. They keep going round 
and round and round. How long can 
they keep it up? They’re slowing 
down now. No doubt they’re tired 
and out of breath. No bettas can 
take that kind of punishment very 
long. With jaws still locked they 
sink to the bottom and lie motion- 
less. That position can’t be held very 
long, however, because it interferes 
with breathing. Now they. release 
each other and separate. Lam slow- 
ly swims to the surface for air and 
Tu does the same. No attack is 
ever made during this breathing in- 
terval. We don’t know why but 
there seems to be a mutual under- 
standing between them. 

“Lam and Tu are now swimming 


around on the surface and it won't 
be long before they will be ready to 
go at it again. Yes, now they’re 
swimming toward each other in the 
center of the bowl. They spar. The 
Champ and the contender are letting 
loose with renewed. vigor and 
savagery. They gouge, they bite, 
they maim: The excited fans would 
like to yell their heads off but they 
remain quiet because noise frightens 
the bettas. Lam is forcing the fight; 
he just bit off another piece of Tu’s 
fin and part of his tail. Tu is back- 
ing away. He’s tired: and he can’t 
balance himself so well and _ this 
leaves him wide open for more of 
Lam’s swift, slashing attacks. 

“The Champ doesn’t let up for a 
second. Again and again he tears in 
with his sharp teeth. Tu is getting 
weaker ; more blood streams from his 
gills. There’s little fight left in him. 
Lam gets ready for the kill. He locks 
his jaws around Tu’s head and tosses 
him about the bowl at will. Lam re- 
leases him and prepares to strike 
again, but there is no more fight left 
in’ the contender. He’s floating to 
the surface, belly up. Tu is dead. 
The fight is over. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the mighty Lam is still cham- 
pion of Bangkok.” 

After the fight, when one or both 
bettas survive, they are pretty well 
worn out and chewed up, but a 
couple weeks of quiet and good food 
puts thém back into shape again and 
ready for the “bell.” In the hill 
country, if a betta dies while putting 
up a gallant fight, the fans some- 
times honor him with a burial com- 
plete with all the formalities and 
rituals attending the funeral of a 
human being. 


The Ercona company also handles 
the Primar Reflex 2%4x2%4-inch cam- 
era, which uses standard 120-size film, 
and has just appeared in a new model, 
price $275.00, with a 4-inch Meyer 
Tripolan £/2.8 lens. The normal focal 
length for this film size is 3 inches, 
but the term “normal” is always an 
arbitrary designation, and, in my 
opinion, the longer focal length should 
have distinct advantages, especially in 
portraiture and landscape photog- 
raphy. 

A full line of optional lenses and 
accessories is available, including cut 
film holders, flash guns, extension 
tubes and microscope adapters. It is 
when these lenses and accessories are 
used that the advantages of the 
single- lens reflex type of camera be- 
gin to eloquently assert themselves. 

To keep pace with these cameras, 
the Kine Exakta Co., 46 W. 29th, 
New York 1, has introduced a new 
viewfinder, the Zeiss ¢ 
Prism ($48.00). It fits over the waist- 
level viewfinder of the Exakta reflex 
camera to permit viewing and focus- 
ing at eye-level. 

This discusion of cameras will be 
continued next month with a list of 
recommendations for various types 
of photography. 

A Book for Beginners 

“Photography with the Ciro-Flex,” 


THE VAGABOND CAMERA 
(Continued from Page 33) — 


Pentagon-~ 


by Bruce Downes, a top ranking 
photo editor, is subtitled, “A basic 


~ book on twin-lens reflex camera tech- 


nique.” It is all that and more. I 
covers lighting, exposure, action, fil- 
ters, composition, flash and color 
photography in a simple and logica 
manner. Although written as a guide 
book for a particular camera, its sage 
counsel applies to amateur photog: 
raphy’ with any camera—no mattet 
what type you have. Price $1.50 ir 
the paper edition ($2.50, cloth) ii 
comes from Willoughbys, 110 Wes 
32nd, New York 1. 


Photo Contest 


“Camera,” a novel Swiss tri-lingua 
photo-cine magazine, is conducting | c 
photo contest with awards in cash 
diplomas and certificates. An inter 
national jury will judge, and all prize: 
winners will be reproduced in “Cam: 


“era.” For entry blanks, write Ma» 


Froelich, Rayelle Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice, 5700 Oxford, Philadelphia 31 
Each article in the magazine is re 
produced in French, German anc 
English, which emphasizes anew tha’ 
the one really universal language is 
photography. 


NEXT MONTH: “How to photo, 
graph sunsets in color, with still anc 
motion pitcure cameras.” 


NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 31) 


and insight. He describes and ana- 
lyzes Mexico’s long and dramatic 
struggle for economic freedom and 
political independence, the geographi- 
cal factors that make Mexico unlike 
any other country on earth, the people 
and their mode of life, government, 
church, foreign’ relationships and the 
future. There is much that is dra- 
matic, surprising and tragic in this 
fascinating volume. It will add to 
the significance and heighten the en- 
joyment of anyone traveling in 
Mexico. 


Italian Summer 


Sean O’Faolain is one of Ireland’s 
most gifted writers of fiction. In 
his new book A Summer in Italy 
(Deven-Adair, $3.50) he uses his tal- 
ent for observation, his wit and his 
sympathetic understanding to record 
a delightful journey. His chapter on 
Rome is brilliant, and he is specially 
felicitous in describing the Italian 
countryside, particularly Tuscany. 
Those who know O’Faolain’s work 
will take special pleasure in this book 
which reveals him in a new light. 
Those who do not know his work 
have here an opportunity to discover 
a brilliant writer in one of his hap- 


- piest moods, 


New Guides 


Virginia Creed’s All About Aus- 
tria (Duell, Sloane and Pierce, 
$2.50) is the first thoroughgoing, de- 
scriptive guide to be published on 
Austria since the war. In addition 
to practical information about trans- 
portation, accommodations and plan- 
ning it contains a well organized de- 
scriptive tour of the nation. It con- 
tains end papers and good city plans 
of the principal states. 

se Oe 


Harold Newman’s European Travel 
Guide (Holt, $2.95) is devoted large- 
ly to the basic information neces- 


sary for travelers in all parts o} 
Europe. Among the principal sub: 
jects discussed are planning, trave 
agents, getting the most for you 
money, travel etiquette, customs, ho 
tels, transportation and shopping, 
x ok O* 
One of the most attractive guide 
to Bermuda-in recent years is Mar 
Johnson Tweedy’s compact and com 
prehensive Bermuda Holiday (Crown 
$2.50). In addition to all essentia 
information it contains maps, colo 
plates and seventy photographs. 7 
dees Mies ee 

Invitation to England by Hele 

Dean Fish (Ives Washburn, $2.5 
is designed for those planning ti 
make a trip of thirty days. It give 
all the information necessary to g 
the most satisfaction in this limit 
time. j 
* Ok Ox 
The late Clara E. Laughlin serie 
of chatty, informal guides were p 
ular with many travelers bef 
World War II. They are 
brought up to date by competent e 
tors and three of the revised volu 
are now ready—So Yowre Going | 
England. So You're Going to Pari 
and So You're Going to Scandinav 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00 each). 
* * 


A new edition of Devereux Bu 
cher’s Exploring Our National Park 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) has ju 
been issued. Included in the book ai 
a complete description of each park 
a magnificent collection of pho 
graphs—227 in all; full informa 
on travel, accommodations, and 
reation facilities of each park; 
two full-page maps. Devereux 
cher is noted for his articles aj 
photographs on national parks. | 
has worked for the American Fore 
try Association and is now executi 
secretary of the National Parks Ass 
ciation. 


